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My dear Friends, 

I cannot hesitate about the propriety of dedicating 
these Lectures to you. To you they were addressed from 
the pulpit. At your earnest request they are now published. 
The subject of them is one in which both you and I feel 
a deep interest. Holding our respective positions in the 
congregation as the successors of men who through many 
generations have had to maintain almost a ceaseless struggle 
for the common rights of Christians, great is the responsibility 
devolved upon us. 

It has been my design to state briefly the facts of ovu* 
history as a congregation, to exhibit the different phases of 
our religious opinions, and to trace the gradual relaxation 
and removal of those bonds under which ovu* very existence 
as a Christian society has been maintained. 

I am deeply sensible that in the manner of executing this 
design there is great imperfection, much disproportion, and 
a want of lucid arrangement. The time allowed me for the 



VI. 

preparation of the Lectures precluded the possibility of an 
elaborate disposition of the materials. Nor did I wish to 
forget that their object was to bring before a promiscuous 
audience matters of local interest, as well as to develope 
principles of a more important and general character. 

If I have so far succeeded in my plan, I shall consider 
myself as having accomplished all that I proposed to myself. 
For the rest I have only to hope that, in discussing points 
in which there may be diversity of opinion, I have not departed 
from the spirit of Christian charity, nor unnecessarily given 
offence. 

While attached to my own views of scriptiu-al truth, it is 
my desire to respect the feelings of others, and to live in 
harmony and friendship with the conscientious and good of 
all sects and parties. 

With fervent wishes for your Christian usefulness and 
happiness, 

I am. 

My dear friends. 
Your faithful and affectionate Pastor, 

FRANKLIN BAKER. 

Bolton, March 1st, 1854. 
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LECTURE I: 

PRESBYTERIANISM. 

1662— 169G. 

Hebrews xiii. 7. 

"REMEMBER THEM WHO HAVE THE RULE OVER YOU, WHO HAVE 
SPOKEN UNTO YOU THE WORD OF GOD I WHOSE FAITH FOLLOW, 
CONSIDERING THE END OF THEIR CONVERSATION." 



Our contemplated removal from this place of 
worship, preparatory to its being taken down to 
make room for a building more suitable to the 
present wants of the congregation, affords me an 
opportunity of fulfilling an intention which I have 
long cherished, of sketching, in a few discourses, 
the history of this religious society. To some 
extent it will be the history of the rise and progress 
of Nonconformity in this town and neighbourhood, 
and will cover a space of time approaching very 
nearly two centuries. 

It would exceed the limits of my plan to trace, 
at any length, the origin of Dissent as a principle 
from the established religion of the country. The 
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Reformation itself laid a broad foundation for further 
changes. In liberating the religious mind of the 
nation from the despotism of papal infallibility, it 
provided an effectual barrier to the imposition of any 
other. Thought became freer. Ecclesiastical unity 
was destroyed ; while a new impulse and direction 
were given to religious inquiry by the system of 
church government and doctrines, promulgated by 
Luther on the continent, which gradually introduced 
Presbyterianism into England, and established it 
in Scotland. 

Throughout the struggles for ecclesiastical ascend- 
ancy which took place during the reigns of Henry 
VTIT. Edward VI. Mary, and Elizabeth, the main 
question was, whether the pontiff or the sovereign 
should be the head of the church. The revised 
Liturgy, while it swept off Transubstantiation, 
Absolution, Confession, and Mariolatory, retained 
enough of the spirit of Romanism to shew its affinity 
with its rites, doctrines, and ceremonial, rather 
than with Lutheranism. There was, indeed, at 
that lime in the Reformed Church of England, 
a decided leaning to Episcopacy, and an intense 
dislike to every other system of church government. 
Individuals from time to time asserted other princi- 
ples. The press occasionally made them public ; 
and the stake not unfrequently exhibited its martyrs 
to such heresies. 

Had tolerance instead of persecution been the 
spirit of the Reformation, centuries of bloodshed 



and strife might have been saved. But it seems 
to be a law of Providence that truth, like other 
valuable acquisitions, can only be attained by toil 
and suffering. It has been most justly observed, 
that " the times make the men." And never was 
this saying more fiiUy exemplified than in the 
determined steadfastness and adherence to religious 
opinion, in defiance of penalties and suffering, 
manifested, in turn, by men of every party, and at 
almost every era, since the Reformation. At that 
period the country was divided into two religious 
sections, — the Reformed English Church with the 
sovereign at its head, and the Catholic Church 
presided over by the pope. 

The impetus which had been given to religious 
liberty by the proceedings of Luther on the conti- 
nent, and of the English Reformers in this country, 
led the minds of thinking and speculative men into 
other channels of reform, and prepared the way for 
the adoption of those opinions, designated heresies 
in those times, and treated as such whenever they 
were offensively asserted, but which then found 
many advocates, and subsequently called into exist- 
ence large and flourishing sects, which have since 
exercised no inconsiderable influence on the religious 
world. As early as 1572 the Presbyterians had 
separate societies. In 1610 there was a congrega- 
tion of Baptists in the metropolis. The Independents 
trace the advocacy of their form of church discipline 
to a clergyman of the name of Brown who lived 



about 1620. The Quakers spring from George Fox 
who commenced his ministry at Dukinfield in 1647. 
And the Unitarians, headed by John Biddle, met 
for public worship in London in 1651.* 

Insignificant as were these beginnings they had 
great results. They afford glimpses into the work- 
ings of the religious mind in England at that period ; 
and while viewing them as the germs of those great 
conflicts which agitated the future, shaking thrones 
and changing dynasties, we trace in them the 
natural consequences of that strong attachment to 
Protestantism which, awakened by the Reformation, 
had been strengthened by great national changes 
favourable to the development of individual thought 
and mental freedom. Sweden and Denmark, like 
Germany, Switzerland, and England, had thrown 
off the Romish yoke. In Scotland, under Knox, 
there was a deep sympathy with the spirit of Calvin, 
one of the Genevan Reformers, which shewed itself 
fiercely hostile to an episcopal hierarchy, before it 
succeeded in obtaining the establishment of presby- 
terian forms of church government. The strifes 
consequent upon these national struggles, aided by a 
bolder spirit of inquiry which extended itself amongst 
the people, and gained confidence from printed works, 
and especially from the perusal of the Scriptures, 
now circulated in the vulgar tongue, enlightened 
the minds and invigorated the resolution of men. 

* See Ivimey's History of the English Baptists; and Bogue and Bennett's 
History of Dissenters. 



It presented religion to the masses, not as it had 
been presented by the priests, as a system of 
observances, as a ritual, and a creed, which could 
only be efficacious through their instrumentality, 
but as a light which every one might approach; 
as a doctrine which all might understand; as a 
consolation which all might receive — without either 
priest or ritual ! 

The rapid growth of the public mind under the 
government of the first James and the first Charles 
in the sentiment of liberty, is only to be explained 
in this manner. There was a substratum of know- 
ledge, especially on the subjects of civil rule and 
theological doctrine, which awaited only the up- 
heavings of public opinion to rise above the super- 
incumbent mass, and shew itself to the world. This 
it was which fitted the nation to cope with those 
convulsive movements which, in rapid succession, 
beheaded a king, established a Protectorate, put 
down Episcopacy, and set up presbyterian govern^ 
ment ; which, after a few years, again restored 
monarchy ; again bore for more than twenty years 
the oppressions of a fanatical, weak, and cruel 
family, until, the forbearance of Jthe nation being 
exhausted, a peaceful Revolution was accomplished, 
the dynasty was again changed, and the present 
reigning family placed upon the throne, pledged to 
the maintenance of religious as well as civil liberty. 

It was the change that took place in the external 
forms of religion in the kingdom during the Com- 
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monwealth, to which Nonconformity, as one of the 
established elements of religious life, traces its 
origin. The hierarchy being deposed as a part and 
parcel of monarchy, the ruling party set up Presby- 
terianism as it existed in Scotland. Parliament 
sanctioned the change. The high-church clergy 
retiring from their preferments, their pulpits were 
filled by the Puritans, then a large body of church 
ministers in some respects resembling the evangelical 
clergy of the present day, who disapproved of the 
tendencies of the established religion to Catholicism, 
and wished to place it more on the footing of the 
Church of Scotland, It was not, however, without 
repeated struggles, that Presbyterianism retained the 
ascendancy. For the Independents, who preferred 
the congregational system, headed by Cromwell and 
other parliamentary leaders, opposed the Presbyte- 
rians ; and with such success did they prosecute 
their opposition, that, even with the support of 
several enactments, the Presbyterians were only 
able to put their system fully into operation in 
Middlesex and Lancashire. South Lancashire was 
one of the strong-holds of this party.* There is 



• « The wild regions of Lancashire presented a place of refuge for the perse- 
cuted, both Protestant and Papist, during the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth; 
and the history of some of the transactions at this early period affords much 
interesting matter for antiquarian research. In this distant part of the king- 
dom, the original Puritans probably enjoyed comparative ease, and the platform 
of discipline, as laid down at Geneva by John Calvin, and afterwards intro- 
duced into Scotland by his disciple John Knox, was early received among 
them. The declaration of the unprincipled James I. relative to sports and 
recreations on the Lord's-day, was particularly applied to the Paritans of 



hardly any trace of the influence of the Independents 
in this part of the country till after a lapse of nearly 
a century. During the period of the Commonwealth, 
Presbyterianism was the prevailing system of this 
town and neighbourhood. Here the puritan spirit 
was the spirit of the people. There was scarcely a 
family of note in this district, whose name may not 
be found amongst the friends and supporters of this 
party. And yet, such was the strife between the two 
rival sectaries, as they were afterwards designated 
by churchmen and royalists, such their mutual 
hostility tha't, on the death of Cromwell, who alone 
had power to neutralize their jealousy, all moderate 
men (and none more so than the Presbyterians) saw 
that the only way to save the country from anarchy 
and ruin, was to bring back the representative of 

Lancashire, where it was ordered to be read in all the churches; and, like 
every other attempt at interference with the rights of conscience, only served 
to increase the zeal of those against whom its operation was directed. Under 
the system of persecution and terror which soon after became general, no 
uniform mode of church government was practicable. But the breaking out 
of the civil wars, and the meeting of the Westminster Assembly, gave a differ- 
ent turn to the affairs of the Puritans. The '^ solenm league and covenant ** 
which passed that body in 1643, consummated the dissolution of the hierarchy^ 
and rendered other means essential for insuring a succession of ministers to 
supply the spiritual wants of the people. In Lancashire, that portion of the 
■puritan body known as Presbyterians, had become so numerous, that it was 
found necessary to pass a parliamentary ordinance empowering twenty-one 
Presbyters to ordain pro tempore. This was in 1644, and prepared the way 
two years afterwards, for an ordinance establishing a regular presbyterian 
government by classical and provincial meetings. This ordinance is dated 
2nd October, 1646, and is very long, containing the names of ministers, 
gentlemen, and yeomen throughout the county, who were prominent on the 
presbyterian side. By it the county was divided into nine classes, or 
Presbyteries, of which Manchester was the principal." — H. Taylor, in 
Mon. Rep. xxi. 475. 
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the dethroned family. This, however, was not done 
on the part of the Presbyterians till they had a 
declaration from Charles 11. in favour of extended 
religious liberty, — a declaration which was solemnly 
renewed on his accession to the throne. A few 
months sufficed to shew the hollowness of his pro- 
fessions. The episcopal party assumed the direction 
of the government, and one of their first steps was 
to repudiate all that the king had promised and 
done. Having restored the liturgy, they passed an 
act for securing uniformity of worship, which put an 
end to all prospect of compromise, and drove, in 
one day, August 24th, 1662, from the bosom of the 
church, nearly two thousand of her most able and 
faithful ministers. 

A reign of persecution now commenced which 
has hardly its parallel in history. The Act which 
ejected the puritan divines from the established 
church was soon followed by another, called "the 
Conventicle Act," which condemned to banishment 
all persons who refused to attend public worship at 
the churches, and, in case of their return from 
banishment, to death ! These two oppressive enact- 
ments were the forerunners of a third, denominated 
'* the Five Mile Act, "which prohibited nonconformist 
ministers, under a penalty of £40. from approaching, 
except in travelling along the road, within five miles 
of the place where they had lived or preached. 
There were also two enactments, the Test and 
Corporation Acts, which had their origin at this 
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period, and remained unrepealed until 1830, the 
object of which was to exclude from all civil and 
military offices all who refused to take the Lord's 
Supper according to the rites of the Church of 
England. This was virtually to confer the power 
and emoluments of government upon the members 
of that church, to the total exclusion of conscien- 
tious Roman CathoKcs and Nonconformists. 

The oppressive measures which deprived so many 
exemplary clergymen of their livings, and made it 
penal for them to perform the duties of their profes- 
sion, alienated from the ritual of the established 
church a large portion of the laity, especially the 
more earnest and religious, whose houses were 
thrown open to their silenced pastors, and became, 
in the secret hour of night, the temples of their 
devotions. 

Nearly seventy of the ejected clergy were driven 
from their pulpits in this county alone. Some were 
too aged to engage in any public work. A few left 
their profession and practised medicine. Others 
obtained employment as tutors and private chap- 
lains ; but by far the greater number, with a zeal 
undaunted by their discouragements, continued their 
ministry, and became the founders of those numer- 
ous societies in every part of the kingdom which 
are known under the name of Protestant Dissenters. 
One of the finest of modern poets has pronounced 
a eulogy on these noble-minded men, which cannot 
fail to awaken sympathy in their lives and sufier- 
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ings ; and though it has been often quoted, I cannot 
persuade myself to omit it. 

" Nor shall the eternal roll of praise reject 
Those Unconforming; whom one rigorous day 
Drives from their Cures, a voluntary prey 
To poverty, and grief, and disrespect. 
And some to want, — as if by tempests wreck'd 
On a wild coast ; how destitute ! did They 
Feel not that Conscience never can betray. 
That peace of mind is Virtue's sure effect. — 
Their altars they forego, their homes they quit, 
Fields which they love, and paths they daily trod, 
And cast their future upon Providence; 
As men, the dictate of whose inward sense 
Outweighs the world; whom self-deceiving wit 
Lures not from what they deem the cause of God." 

WORDSWOBTH. 

It may not be unattended with interest if I recite 
the names of the clergy who resigned their livings 
in this town and neighbourhood, and of the congre- 
gations which were subsequently formed under their 
ministrations. 

The Rev. Richard Goodwin, vicar of this town, 
assisted by the Rev. Robert Park, the lecturer, were 
the founders of this congregation. The Rev. John 
Lever, ejected from Cockey Moor, was Mr. Good- 
win's successor. The Rev. James Wood, of Ather- 
ton, founded the nonconformist society at Chowbent. 
The Rev. Henry Pendlebury, ejected from Holcomb* 
established dissent there and at Bury. The Rev. 
Henry Newcome, warden of the Collegiate Church, 
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Manchester, was the first minister of the Cross-street 
congregation. The Rev. Nathaniel Heywood, incum- 
bent of Ormskirk Church, founded the dissenting 
interest in that town. The Rev. Robert Bath, vicar 
of Rochdale, established Presbyterianism there. The 
Rev. Robert Eaton, who was ejected from Walton, 
retired to Stand, and gathered round him the early 
members of the protestant dissenting interest in that 
district. The Rev. Michael Briscoe, ejected from 
Walmsley chapel, was the founder of the ancient 
chapel at Toxteth Park, near Liverpool. The Rev. 
James Bradshaw, of Hindley, after being driven 
from his church, assembled the nonconformists in 
that township. The Rev. Samuel Newton, although 
ejected from his incumbency at Rivington, was 
allowed to return to his church, where he continued 
to officiate till his death in 1682. His friend, the 
Rev. John Walker, who was driven from his church 
at Newton Heath, near Manchester, was the first 
nonconformist preacher at Rivington. The Rev. 
Thomas Pike founded the presbyterian congregation 
at Blakeley. The Rev. John Tildesley, lecturer at 
Dean Church, was allowed to preach until 1678, 
when he was ejected, and retired to Manchester. 
The Rev. Richard Astley, ejected from Blackrod 
church, formed the presbyterian congregation at 
Hull. The Rev. Edmund Jones, vicar of Eccles 
church, was the first minister of the nonconformist 
society at Monton. The Rev. William Leigh, 
ejected from Gorton chapel, founded the noncon- 
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formist interest there. Of the Rev. Henry Welch, 
rector of Chorley, the Rev. John Fogg, rector of 
Wigan, the Rev. Paul Latham, rector of Standish, 
and the Rev. James Walton, incumbent of Horwich 
chapel, no particulars have reached us, beyond that 
of their ejectment from their livings. 

The terms nonconformist, presbyterian, and pro- 
testant dissenter, are used indiscriminately in these 
discourses, as they were all employed to designate 
those parties who, as Puritans, or in the puritan 
spirit, conscientiously disapproving of the doctrines 
or observances of the established Church, separated 
themselves from its worship, and formed societies in 
accordance with their own views and opinions. 

There was little diversity of theological sentiment 
at the period of this great breach in the church, 
between those who resigned, and those who retained, 
their livings. The opposition of the Puritans pro- 
ceeded from their objection to — first, the use of the 
cross in baptism ; secondly, the use of the surplice ; 
thirdly, kneeling at the Lord's Supper, and adminis- 
tration of that sacrament to unfit persons ; fourthly, 
Absolution ; fifthly, subscription to the Book of 
Common Prayer, episcopal ordination, and the 
thirty-nine Articles, as containing nothing in them 
contrary to the Word of God. The liturgy was 
disliked, from its giving countenance to rites and 
ceremonies of catholic origin, and which had been 
most carefully removed from the simple ^* Directory 
for the public worship of God," as sanctioned by 
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parliament during the time of the Protectorate. 
Indeed, the presbyterian form of worship was 
esteemed by the puritan party as at once more 
agreeable to primitive usage, and better calculated 
to promote the objects of public worship. Upon this 
model, accordingly, they intended to found those 
congregations which were subsequently assembled 
under their ministrations. But in this expectation 
they were deceived. The Meetings of the Presbytery 
ceased in 1660. And the only vestige of this eccle- 
siastical movement, which survived the return of 
the episcopal party to the established churches, was 
the revival of the Provincial Assembly soon after 
the Revolution in 1688, first in Cheshire, and then 
in Lancashire, by the newly - founded presbyterian 
societies, and which is still held annually under the 
designation of the Lancashire and Cheshire Provin- 
cial Meeting. 

Practically all the English presbyterian congrega- 
tions were established on the principle asserted by 
the Independents, — that the affairs of each society 
should be free from all foreign control; that in 
the election of ministers, in the ministration of its 
ordinances, in the management of its property, 
and, indeed, in all its concerns, the sole direction 
should be vested in the society itself. 

It is curious, at the distance of more than a 
century and a half since the principles of church 
government were so hotly discussed, to find the 
Independents, who were then sticklers for the more 
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stringent system of self-government, adopting a 
modified presbyterian discipline ; while the descend- 
ants of the presbyterian founders have adhered in 
their societies to that independence which in the 
other great party exists only in name. 

The Rev. Richard Goodwin, whom we have 
recognised as the founder of this society, lived for 
a few years after his ejectment from the vicarage, 
while the Five Mile Act was in force, in seclusion 
near Manchester. Some relaxation in the law was 
made in 1672, by which the nonconformist divines 
were permitted to preach under certain restrictions. 
At that favourable period it was that he took out 
a license to preach in a house, which he or his 
friends had built on the south side of Deansgate, 
at the comer of Meal - House Lane, where he had 
service twice every Lord's -day. The ornaments 
and fittings on these premises, used now as dwelling 
houses, are sufficiently perfect to attest for what 
purpose they were originally designed. In this 
edifice, or in a more ancient building, recently 
taken down, on the north side of Nelson Square, 
called Barrett's Barn, the principles of Protestant 
Dissent were first asserted in the town of Bolton-le- 
Moors, and public testimony was borne to their 
popularity by numerous families who had made 
costly sacrifices for the sake of vindicating the 
rights of conscience in matters of faith and judg- 
ment. Here the ejected minister continued to 
preach for about thirteen years, in the only place 
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of religious worship then in the town besides the 
parish church. The population, harcQy a fraction 
of what it is at present, generally gave their 
sympathy to their old pastor, even if they attended 
public worship at the parish church ; while the 
more ardent of his adherents, especially those who 
appreciated the principle of the separation, and 
preferred the spirit or system of nonconformity, 
attached themselves with zeal to the new congre- 
gation, revered its minister, and identified them- 
selves with the cause which they had so nobly 
supported. 

Many of the presbyterian families were bound 
by ties of kindred as well as affection to the ejected 
ministers. Mr, Goodwin himself was by marriage 
connected with many respectable families in the 
town. Others of the ejected divines were natives 
of the town or neighbourhood. Among these, 
none had a wider circle of family connexions than 
Oliver Heywood, whose attachment to the cause 
of nonconformity in these parts, was shewn by the 
efforts made by him in his frequent visits to keep 
alive its interests. Even at this distance of time 
it is pleasant to be able to trace, from his diaries, 
the very days that he preached, and the texts that 
he discoursed upon, in the pulpit of the Meeting 
House in Deansgate. On the 18th of September, 
1672, a few months after it was opened, we find 
that he preached there. At the beginning of March, 
1677, he was there again, as a hearer of a funeral 
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sermon for his father, preached by Mr. Tildesley, 
from 2 Timothy, i. 12. On the 2nd of October, 
1682, he attended the Monday's lecture as a hearer. 
In May, 1694, he preached a funeral sermon for 
Peter Heywood, one of his kinsmen, who had 
suddenly expired on the road, as he was going to 
Bury fair. In June, 1696, when the congregation 
was on the eve of removing to the new chapel in 
Bank-street, he preached there for the last time, 
on Isaiah xliv. 22, and administered the Lord's 
Supper at noon to about five hundred communicants. 
And on the day following went to hear Mr. Walker 
preach the lecture.* 

Mr. Goodwin, the first of our roll of ministers, 
died on the 12th of December, 1685, at the advanced 
age of seventy-two. He was interred within the 
parish church, though the exact spot is not indicated 
by any monumental memorial. Calamy, the biogra- 
pher of the Bartholomew divines, describes him 
as ** a plain, practical preacher," and as '* having 
an excellent gift in prayer." '* Such was his use- 
fulness," he adds, " that he will have a great retinue 
of souls to present to his Master at the last day." 

The Rev. Robert Park, the ejected lecturer, who 
is described as the assistant of Mr. Goodwin, could 
not have taken any part in the service of " the 
Meeting Place," in Deansgate, as he died in 1669, 
three years before it was opened, at the age of 
seventy. What is probable is, that during the 

♦ Hunter's Life of Oliver Heywood. 
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stormy conflicts that banished so many families 
from the church, he united with Mr. Goodwin in 
supplying to them, as far as those times of perse- 
cution permitted, religious instruction and conso- 
lation. As they had been colleagues in office, 
and companions in adversity, they would naturally 
become coadjutors in carrying out the principles 
for which they both had made such extraordinary 
sacrifices. 

The life of the Rev. Robert Park was a life of 
unusual vicissitude. A native of Bolton, he became 
also vicar of the parish. At the time of the civil 
wars, when the town was in possession of Prince 
Rupert, *he withdrew into Holland, and preached 
in the English church at Rotterdam. Four years 
after the Commonwealth was established, he was 
invited to take the vacant office of lecturer, and 
concurring with Mr. Goodwin, the vicar, in his 
views of the disputed questions of the day, they 
lived in great harmony and friendship, pursuing 
the same plans, and following the same fortunes, 
until separated by the hand of death. When Mr. 
Goodwin fled to Manchester under the operation 
of the Five Mile Act, Mr. Park found a retirement 
in Broughton, where he remained till it was safe 
for him to return to the scene of his labours. No 
one ever illustrated the fond attachment to home, 
so beautifully described by Goldsmith, more than 
Mr. Park. Twice was he driven away from it by 
inauspicious events, and twice did he return to it 
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again. He might have exclaimed with the poet's 
" Traveller,"— 

"And as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue. 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew; 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past. 
Here to return, and die at home at last." 

His funeral sermon was preached by Oliver 
Heywood, but in what building his audience assem- 
bled there is not even a tradition ! 

Another of the silenced ministers, the Rev. John 
Lever, who came to reside in Bolton, was also a 
native of the town,* and had received his education 
in the grammar school there prior to his removal 
to Brazen-nose College, Oxford. His father is said 
to have been a papist, but the son appears to have 
had no predilection for the religious opinions of his 
family. At the time of the passing of the Act of 
Uniformity, the Rev. John Lever was minister of 
an extra - parochial chapel at Cockey Moor, and 
refusing to subscribe the Declarations required from 
all who continued in the church, he spent the 
remainder of his life in the town or neighbourhood 
of Bolton, preaching and celebrating the rites of 
religion as often as he had opportunity. There 

• Bolton was also the birth-plaoe of the Rev. John Holt, mathematicid 
tutor at the Warrington Academy, bom October 28th, 1704, and died in 
the early part of 1772;— of the Rey. Lawrence Holden, presbyterian tninii^^yr 
at Maiden, in Essex, bom in 1710, and died August 4th, 1778;— of the Rey. 
Robert Andrews, of Bridgnorth, bom about 1722, and died about 1766; — of 
the Rey. John Aspinall, of Risley, bom June, 1734, and died September 
28th, 1796;— and of the Rey. John Yates, of Llyerpool, bom November 
10th, 1755, and died November 10th, 1826. 
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is no evidence of Mr. Lever having established 
any Meeting Place separate from the one already 
described, though it is probable that the noncon- 
formist families in the rural districts would often 
require the aid of their respective pastors in private 
as well as in public. In the performance of such 
duties Mr. Lever appears to have occupied himself, 
until the decline and death of Mr. Goodwin devolved 
upon him the pastorship of the nonconformist 
congregation which had already partially engaged 
his ministrations. He was Mr. Goodwin's successor 
in the ** Meeting Place '* in Deansgate, where, his 
biographer states, "he administered the Lord's 
Supper every month to some hundreds."* Among 
the puritan families who formed the congregation 
at this early period of its existence, we can trace 
the names of the Okeys, the Cockerells, the Cromp- 
tons, the Scolcrofts, the Moxons, the Holts, the 
Duhirsts, the Heywoods, the Fernisides, the Critch- 
laws, the Thropps, the Horrockses, the Andrews's, 
the Collyers, the Booths, the Smiths, and the Bridges. 
Civil and religious histories alike speak of this town 
as one of the great centres of Nonconformity. The 
cavaliers had given it the name of the Geneva of 
Lancashire. And, at a somewhat later period, a 
correspondent of Calamy bears this testimony to 
the serious and enlightened spirit which prevailed 
in the vicinity of Bolton. ** This neighbourhood 
has been an ancient and famous seat of religion. 

* Calamy'8 Nonconformist's Memorial II. 358, Palmer's 2nd edition. 
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At the very first dawn of the Reformation the day- 
spring from on high visited this town and the 
adjacent villages ; and by the letters of those brave 
martyrs, Mr. Bradford and Mr. George Marsh, 
which we have yet remaining, it appears that a 
number of persons and families betimes received 
the gospel in its purity and simplicity. And a 
good relish appears remaining unto this day."* 

Evidence is not wanting that, under the care 
of these pious and conscientious men, the cause of 
Protestant Dissent grew and flourished. Numbers 
of their former hearers, rather than be separated 
from those pastors whom they loved and honoured, 
chose to share with them the troubles and privations 
of those persecuting times. Mr. Lever lived for 
seven years after the death of Mr. Goodwin; at 
the expiration of which time the congregation had 
the misfortune to lose by death the services of 
another of those holy men whose lives have borne 
such irrefragable testimony to their sincerity and 
piety. He died July 4th, 1692, in the 58th year 
of his age. 

Prior to this date the Rev. Robert Seddon had 
fixed his residence at Bolton. He was another of 
the ejected divines. His native place was Outwood, 
in the parish of Prestwich, where his family had 
an estate. Having taken his degree at Christ's 
College, Cambridge, he lived for a short time in 
Mr. Angler's family, with whom he had become 

* Calamy's Nonconformist's Memorial I. 355, Palmer's 2nd edition. 
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acquainted while that holy man officiated at Ringley, 
the church nearest to his father's house. Mr. 
Seddon received preshyterian ordination from the 
Manchester Classis in the year 1654, on being 
called to the ministry in Gorton chapel. He was 
in possession of the rectory at Langley in Derby- 
shire when he was silenced. Having, like the 
Rev. Henry Newcome, of Manchester, embraced 
the king's cause, he incurred suspicion, and was 
near losing his life. After passing nearly thirty 
years in the vicissitudes of these unsettled times, 
and having been twice imprisoned, he at length 
fixed his residence in this town, to which he was 
probably attracted, not only by its contiguity to 
his own birth-place, but by its being the favourite 
resort of so many of the suflFering clergy, and the 
seat of so flourishing a body of Protestant Dissenters. 
He took a house, which he afterwards purchased, 
at the top of Bank-street, then called Windy-bank, 
near the spot where we are now assembled, and 
there he spent the last three years of his life, in 
a state of tranquillity to which he must have been 
a stranger during the long interval which followed 
his removal from Langley. 

The settlement of the Bev. Robert Seddon in 
Bolton was the cause of such an important change 
in the outward condition of this society, that it is 
entitled to be distinguished as an era in the history 
of Protestant Dissent in this town. It was not so 
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much from his ministerial labours that this change 
proceeded ; for his life was but of short duration 
after he fixed his residence in Bolton. He lived to 
discharge the duties of his ministry for three years 
only, during which period his vigour of mind as 
well as body must have been on the decline, for 
he was not only suffering from a wasting complaint, 
but had arrived at the age of sixty-six. 

The congregation still assembled in " the Meeting 
Place " in Deansgate. The increased toleration 
granted at the Revolution operated powerfully in 
favour of Dissent, and stimulated at once the 
number and zeal of its adherents. In every district 
where the Nonconformists were numerous, prepara- 
tions were made for establishing places of worship 
on a more permanent basis. The dissenters of 
Bolton participated in this feeling. And their 
pastor, in order to encourage the erection of a 
more commodious Meeting House, became himself 
a munificent benefactor to it by presenting an 
ample piece of land for the purpose. 

The history of this gift, and of the complete 
accomplishment of his wishes, must be reserved 
for another lecture. He himself lived only just 
long enough to complete the deed by which he 
conferred his bounty, and then died of a paralytic 
stroke, at the house of his brother. Captain Peter 
Seddon, in which indeed he was bom. 

The character of the Rev. Robert Seddon is 
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skilfully sketched in Calamy's Nonconformist's 
Memorial,* in which some mental peculiarities are 
noticed not elsewhere described. ** He was a man/' 
says his biographer, ** of great piety, patience, and 
meekness, a solid, zealous, and useful preacher ; 
instrumental in the conversion of many souls to 
God. He was wonderfully furnished for good 
discourse, wherein he took great delight. He was 
mighty in the Scriptures having known them from 
a child. His memory was to him instead of a 
Concordance, which he never once used in com- 
posing his sermons for thirty years together. The 
tenth sermon in the collection of 'Farewell Sermons' 
is his," and this is the only production from his 
pen which was ever printed, unless we add a 
Preface, or Epistle to the Reader, prefixed to a 
posthumous publication, entitled, **The Books 
Opened, being several Discourses on Rev. xx. 14," 
by the Rev. Henry Pendlebury, A.M. whose funeral 
sermon he had preached within a few months of 
his own decease. His death took place March 
25th, 1696 ; and his remains lie in the family 
vault near the chancel of Ringley church. 

Thus closes the first period in the history of 
Protestant Dissent in this town. For the space of 
twenty years, from the time when the Meeting 
Place in Deansgate was opened for pubUc worship, 
it flourished under the fostering piety and care 
of the Bartholomew divines, whose services in 

♦ Vol. I. p. 411. Edited by Palmer; 2nd edition. 
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this work have been imperfectly described. The 
scantiness of those memorials from which this 
information has been drawn, renders it difficult to 
do justice to their characters. Enough remains of 
their labours, however, to entitle their names to 
be held in lasting remembrance by all who value 
the cause in support of which they shewed their 
willingness to sacrifice houses, and lands, and all 
domestic comforts, in the spirit enjoined by their 
great Master. The effect of their noble exertions 
and self-devotion upon the public mind is now 
sufficiently visible to enable us to estimate its 
importance with considerable accuracy ; and while 
as dissenters we enjoy the fruits of their conscien- 
tious struggles and glorious triumphs in a wide- 
extended difiusion of religious freedom, let us not 
forget that to the venerable lives of Goodwin, Park, 
Lever, and Seddon, Bolton is indebted for illustra- 
tions and examples of the genuine principles of 
Protestant Nonconformity. — ^Amen. 



LECTURE 11. 

ARIANISM. 
1696—1752. 

Jeremiah iii. 15. 

"I WILL GIVE YOU PASTORS ACCOKDINO TO MINE HEART, WHO 
SHALL FEED YOU WITH KNOWLEDGE AND UNDERSTANDING." 



The early history of Nonconformity illustrates in a 
very striking manner how a good cause may he 
advanced hy the very means which are taken to 
obstruct it. In the grounds of separation from the 
church, as alleged by the ejected clergy, no great 
principle was immediately involved. There was 
little or nothing more in those grounds, than such 
a diversity of opinion on disputed points of doctrine 
and discipUne as still exists within the church itself, 
if we except the objection, entertained by some of 
those who had been nurtured under presbyterianism, 
to episcopal ordination. It was the coercion put 
in force by statutory penalties for uniformity of 
worship ; it was the unrelenting spirit of hatred 
towards the sectaries, as the Nonconformists were 
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usually designated, which nothing could appease 
but apostacy or death; it was the bigotted resent- 
ment against every form and system of religion 
but the one that was restored with the monarchy ; 
it was the odious spirit of that awful period, as 
displayed in its intolerance, coercion, persecution, 
and cruelty, which roused suffering men into resist- 
ance, gave fresh life and vigour to thought, and 
converted into great and fundamental principles 
what had previously been no more than allowable 
differences on the comparatively minor points of 
ritual and discipline. 

Under such virulent opposition, by which con- 
science was outraged, and every dictate of humanity 
set at nought. Nonconformity from being little 
more than a name became a thing. It found a 
response in the sympathies of a large section of 
the people who had imbibed the spirit of puritanism, 
and, in the face of all obstruction, established itself 
as one of the permanent elements of religious 
thought in this country. Bravely did it battle 
with its enemies. The struggle, before it came to 
a termination, obtained a recognition of the rights 
of conscience, individual judgment, and the privi- 
lege of forming separate religious societies out of 
the pale of the established church. But we are 
anticipating events. During the first period of its 
existence Nonconformity existed only upon suffer- 
ance. There was a year or two of connivance, 
then a year or two of persecution ; another period 
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of "indulgence/' succeeded by another period of 
hostility. Under such alternations , made more or 
less penal by the political aspect of affairs, dissent 
first developed itself ; and, what is more, it enlarged 
its borders, even before it received a statutory 
existence by the Act of Toleration in 1689, — the 
great charter of the liberties of the Nonconformists. 
The puritan divines had always been distinguished 
for their piety. They had striven to excite within 
the church, and especially amongst the clergy, a 
deeper reverence for religion. A strict and even 
severe standard of duty was insisted on. Plays, 
cards, dice, games, and amusements of almost 
every description, came under their condemnation. 
Their desire was to awaken the sympathies of the 
people to a more profound sense of their obligations 
and prospects as spiritual and immortal beings. 
With the Bible in their hands they visited the 
houses of their flocks, expounded its truths, and 
administered its consolations. And if their views 
of life and its responsibilities may now be deemed 
too narrow and rigid, let it be remembered how 
great were the corruptions of that age, how low 
its morals, how vicious its principles ; that the 
Scriptures had been till a recent period almost a 
sealed book, and that learning had done little 
amongst the masses to remove vice and ignorance ! 
Religious faith and ordinances were almost the 
only instruments at hand for working a reformation 
of life and manners. i 
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Upon this theory of faith, life, and duty, the 
pilgrim fathers who emigrated to New England 
founded their churches; and upon this theory the 
ejected divines pursued their ministry, as the 
founders of nonconformist congregations in this 
country. Ever ready to preach the word and to 
do the work of evangelists, their visits from house 
to house, while they wandered about as outcasts 
in their own land, were the signals for a gathering 
and an exposition. Every vicissitude of health 
and condition in a family was the subject of a 
prayer, while every great event, as a birth, a 
marriage, or a death, furnished a theme for exhor- 
tation. The very frame-work of society, in their 
view, required for its security the ministrations of 
the pastor and the pulpit. 

This is the solution of the frequent week-day 
services among the protestant dissenters of that 
period. Lectures, fast -days, and humiliation ser- 
vices are peculiarly the institutions of those times. 
They were, at once, the seed and the fruit of the 
religious character of the people. 

In accordance with this spirit, Mr. Nathaniel 
Hulton, a native of Breightmet, but then a resident 
in London, established a lecture in *' the Meeting 
Place " in Bolton, in his . own life - time, and left 
an ample bequest for its maintenance, and also for 
providing catechetical instruction for the young. 
The lecture was to be preached on the market day 
(Monday,) and obtained considerable celebrity as 
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** the Bolton Lecture," The commencement of this 
lecture was probably as early as 1681. The first 
preachers were all ejected ministers, and good 
service has it rendered to the cause which it was 
designed to benefit ! 

This completes the history of the state of Non- 
conformity in Bolton at the period of the Revolution. 
Three of the silenced divines who had gathered 
their followers around them in the Meeting Place 
in Deansgate were gone to "the house appointed 
for all the living/' and another was come in the 
very decline of his days to be their successor. The 
relaxation of the penal laws, together with the 
establishment of the Monday lectiire, no doubt so 
increased the number of attendants on the public 
services as to call for a more spacious place of 
worship. 

The time had now arrived when the Noncon- 
formists could assemble for public worship without 
the dread of violating the law. Their Meeting 
Houses were licensed. Their dissent from the 
established religion was no longer illegal. Not 
that all the penal statutes enacted against them 
had been removed, for it was still only a limited 
toleration that was granted. To deny the Trinity 
was deemed blasphemy, and was a punishable 
offence. Subscription to the doctrinal articles of 
the Church of England was still required. The 
Roman Catholics were left unprotected in their 
worship. And the Test and Corporation Acts still 
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enforced participation in the Lord's Supper in a 
parish church as a legal qualification for civil offices 
and social trusts. 

In this altered and more favourahle state of the 
law, the generous zeal of the Nonconformists 
supplied the funds for the erection of Meeting 
Houses in every part of the country. And to 
this period — the end of the seventeenth and the 
heginning of the eighteenth century — may he traced 
almost all those religious foundations which were 
established for protestant dissenting worship, and 
thus necessarily became centres for the dissemina- 
tion of the principles of Nonconformity. Looking 
back at the long and noble struggle for religious 
freedom carried on through so much suflFering and 
sacrifice, it is impossible not to admire the resolution 
and fortitude of these early adherents. English 
Presbyterianism never displayed a braver or bolder 
spirit. The Independents bore their part with equal 
consistency. They had drunk of the same cup of 
bitterness and drunk it to the dregs. There was 
now, indeed, apparently little to prevent a fusion 
of the two parties. The moderate men, on both 
sides, approximated closely in opinion, and a union 
was attempted. But it failed : the tendencies ol 
the doctrinal views of the Independents being 
towards a dogmatical profession of faith, founded 
on the Assembly's Catechism ; those of the Presby^ 
terians being against all restrictions either of creeds 
or confessions. The Independents had embraced 
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Calvinism in all its strictness. The PresbyterianSi 
opposed to predestination, and with secret reserva* 
tions on many other points of orthodoxy, decidedly 
inclined to Arminianism. 

It was this attempt to unite the two great parties 
of Nonconformists soon after the Revolution that 
led to the revival of the Provincial Assembly in 
this county. The first public General Meeting of 
this body was held at Bolton on the 3rd of April, 
1693. The ministers of the neighbourhood gave 
their support to the project for a union. But, as 
1 have stated, it failed. The extreme views of the 
predestinarians could brook no compromise. Their 
influence, as it has ever since continued until 
recently, proved sufficiently powerful to render 
nugatory the efibrts of the more enlightened and 
moderate of the party. From this time a more 
distinct line of separation sprung up between the 
Independents and the Presbyterians — orthodoxy 
being the shibboleth of the one, and heterodoxy 
the reproach of the other. 

Reverting for a moment to the constitution of the 
early Nonconformists, we trace in the proceedings 
of the Provincial Assembly, at this date, the spirit 
and some of the forms of presbyterian discipline. 
The congregations of the district sent representa- 
tives to the assembly. Cases of immorality came 
under the consideration of that body. Disputes 
and dissensions were referred to their decision. 
And, above all, great care was taken by enquiry 
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and examination to ascertain the qualifications, 
before ordination, of all who were appointed to 
the ministry. Still the Assembly was only a shadow 
of what it was. Its former spirit of authority could 
not be revived. In the reports of its proceedings 
both in Lancashire and Cheshire still preserved, 
there is evidence of the gradual relaxation of those 
bonds which it re-established till the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when it is probable that every 
relic of the ancient discipline disappeared, and left 
the name only of Presbyterian to the party as a 
memorial of their heretical dissent and puritan 
origin. 

After the sacrifices which the Nonconformists 
had so resolutely made for the preservation of 
their religious privileges, it is easy to imagine 
with what feelings they must have viewed the 
repeal of the arbitrary Acts of the two last reigns, 
and with what enthusiasm they must have been 
filled, as they saw their new houses of worship 
rising from the ground, sanctioned by the govern- 
ment and protected by the laws of their country. 
In Bolton, though a *' Meeting Place " had existed 
for upwards of twenty years, the plan of erecting 
a building of larger dimensions and in a more 
public situation was one calculated to excite the 
deepest interest. The commencement of this great 
work was the gift of the land by the Rev. Robert 
Seddon, at "the back of his own mansion-house," 
by a deed which bears date February 17th, 1695. 
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The congregation immediately began the erection 
of a building adapted to their purpose and the 
taste of those times. 

While this work was . going forward, the Rev. 
Samuel Bourn, in compliance with the recommen- 
dation of his uncle, Mr. Seddon, was invited to 
become his successor. The overtures made to him 
were favourably received, and he removed from 
Calne to Bolton in the year 1695. His ministry 
therefore commenced in the old Meeting Place in 
Deansgate, where he probably preached for about 
twelve months. 

The interval between the conveyance of the land 
and the date of the License, allows about a' year 
and a half for the building of the chapel. This 
license has been preserved, and is a curious docu- 
ment. It contains on one and the same page the 
application signed by the minister and five of his 
congregation, to which is affixed the Bishop's 
license from his court at Chester. The following 
is a copy of it. 

" Bolton, September 22, 1696. 

'* These presents may certifie all whom it doth 
concern that there is a Meeting House newly erected 
for the worship of Almighty God by his Majesty's 
loyal Protestant subjects, the Dissenters of Bolton 
and the adjacent parts, commonly called Presby- 
terians, upon a piece of ground lately purchased 
of Robert Haslam, and given for that end and use 
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by the Reverend Mr. Robert Seddon, lately deceased, 
and that it is a place of safety, and that the Meeting 
designed to be held there cannot reasonably be 
supposed to be any Nuisance or hindrance to the 
market, since we have on the contrary experienced 
that the Lecture hitherto hath been an advantage 
to it. Now we humbly desire (tho' we might legally 
demand) that the said Meeting House may be 
registered or recorded according to the direction 
of the law, and that thereof we may receive a 
certificate pursuant to these premises. 

Attested by 

John Andrews, 1696. 
Sam. Bourn, 
Nath. Crompton, 
Edward Potter, 
Dan. Hemingway, 
Edward Kenyon." 

**This Certificate was entered or registered in 
the Registry of the Lord Bishop of Chester upon 
the request within made in pursuance of a late 
Act, and by his Lordship's order, the thirtieth day 
of September, 1696. 

** Ita. testatur Henricus Prescott, Reg^* Dep*^" 

The chapel was immediately afterwards opened 
for public worship by the Rev. Samuel Bourn, 
the first of its ministers. The principle of Non- 
conformity on which, and for the maintenance of 
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which, this place of worship was established, is 
clearly defined in the indenture of gift above 
described. '* Whereas a chapel, or oratory, is fully 
intended to be built by several Protestants dissenting 
from the church of England upon a certain plot 
of ground lying on the N. and N.W. side of the 
house of the said Robert Seddon, and that the 
same should be a place of religious worship only 
and for an assembly of a particular congregation of 
Protestants dissenting from the church of England, 
for the free exercise of their divine worship therein, 
and that the present or successive minister, or 
ministers, or teachers of the said congregation shall 
be a Protestant minister, or ministers of the gospel, 
dissenting from the church of England, but qualified 
according to an Act of Parliament made in the first 
year of the reign of his present Majesty King 
William and the late Queen Mary, entituled an 
Act for exempting his Majesty's Protestant subjects 
dissenting from the church of England, from the 
penalties of certain laws, or that shall be qualified 
according to some other Act of Parliament or law 
that shall hereafter be made and constituted in 
favour and allowance of such dissenting protestants." 
Nonconformity might now be considered as fairly 
established in the country. The duty as well as 
the right of separation from the established church 
was beginning to be more generally understood. 
The principles of dissent were more freely discussed. 
On their own merits they stood without being 
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blended, as they had been, with political and party 
objects. 

It was fortunate in every respect for the future 
character of the society whose history it is our design 
to trace, that a man of such experience, and who was 
distinguished by such a rare combination of mind 
and temper, should be found to fill the office of its 
minister at the commencement of this, the second 
period of its history. As a preacher some estimate 
may be formed of Mr. Bourn's qualifications from two 
Sermons, published after his death by his son, who 
was also in the ministry. They are replete with 
vigorous thoughts and impressive reflections. In 
his appeals to his hearers, his language is awaken- 
ing and pointed. One of these animated passages 
occurs after a description of '* future blessedness." 
^' If you would possess it at last, you must before- 
hand set your affections upon it. Col. iii, 2. Believe 
that your treasures are above, and your affections 
will easily follow your treasures ; and if you are, 
indeed, bound for heaven, you must believe that 
you have riches there that will requite all your 
pains in travelling towards them. Well, then, don't 
be grovelling upon earth, but elevate those earthly 
hearts into an heavenly frame. Go, take a Pisgah 
sight of the heavenly country, that your eye may 
affect your heart. Retire from the noise and hurry 
of the world to converse with things unseen, and 
by frequent conversing with them, make them 
familiar to your thoughts and affections. Endeavour 
by suitable considerations, by reading and prayer. 
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to disengage your love from the things of this world, 
from the riches, honours, and pleasures of it." 

Mr. Bourn's superior qualifications for the pulpit 
were combined with others which rendered his 
intercourse with his people on the common affairs 
of life eminently advantageous to their interests. 
''Though he shone in the pulpit," writes his son 
in a strain of filial and unaffected eulogy, '' he did 
not shine only there, nor was he like those physi- 
cians who prescribe large or unpalatable doses of 
physic to their patients, but take none themselves. 
He lived the truths he preached. He did not 
press on you humility and lowliness of mind with 
a proud heart of his own. He did not recommend 
temperance and go into excesses himself. He did 
not rail against oppression, and at the same time 
bear hard on the poor. He did not beg your 
charity to the distressed, to the Lecture, for building 
houses of worship, and withhold his own. He did 
not preach up the future heavenly world to you, 
aad all the time pursue only this world. He did 
not only put you on to diligence in your proper 
callings, and neglect his own ; for to this work — 
the work of the ministry and the saving of souls — 
he gave up all his strength. He visibly wore away 
in the work, and did not rust away." 

The benevolence of this good man was great 
and not confined. With him originated a charity 
school for the education of twenty poor children. 
The continuance of this school was earnestly urged 
upon the congregation by his son in the discourse, 
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from which many of these particulars of his life 
are taken, preached on the Sunday after his father's 
death, — a day on which, by a singular coincidence, 
he was engaged to preach a funeral sermon for a 
friend. Whether the appeal was successful cannot 
be ascertained, as no further traces of this work of 
charity have been discovered. Another gift of this 
generous man has been lost to the purpose for 
which it was intended. The bequest is mentioned 
by his son in these words : — "As through all his 
life your pastor was doing you and all his neigh- 
bours good ; to some giving, to others lending ; 
so at his death he has given you a mark of his 
affection, and particularly of his concern for the 
weekly Lecture, having left you a legacy as large 
as to any branch of his family whether children 
or grandchildren. 

In the midst of his usefulness the family of Mr. 
Bourn was thrown into the deepest affliction by 
the loss of three of its members almost at the same 
time. His two youngest sons, Daniel and Abraham, 
within a week of each other fell victims to the 
small pox, and in little more than two months 
after this calamity, his eldest son Joseph, '* mature 
in virtue and eminent for piety," died in his twenty- 
first year.* All were interred in the chapel, where 

• How mourufally might the afflicted parent have uttered the complaint 
of the poet:— 

" Insatiate Archer ! could not one suffice ? 

Tliy shaft flow thrice, and thrice my peace was slain. 

And thrice, ere thiice yon moon had filled her horn !" 

• YouN«. 
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mouldering inscriptions still preserve their names 
and the dates of their decease, not far from the 
spot which contains the dust also of their venerable 
father. 

The portrait of this excellent man, prefixed to 
the small posthumous volume of his sermons, repre- 
sents him in the costume of the puritan divines. 
His fine, decided, noble countenance is surrounded 
with his flowing hair richly curled, the upper part 
of the head being covered with a skull cap. The 
Geneva gown and bib complete his habiliments. 

The closipg scenes of this good man's life were 
eminently correspondent with the tenor of his 
days. His thoughts did not lose their fervour, 
nor his language its energy. Contemplating his 
own approaching change, he observed to a friend, 
" that the greater depredations death makes amongst 
mankind, the greater glory will God have in over- 
coming death and recovering the ruins of mankind 
by a resurrection." A ministerial friend who saw 
him shortly before his death spoke to him in these 
terms: — "You are in all probability leaving us 
behind for awhile in this world, where, you know, 
we are reproached and condemned by some for our 
dissent from the way established ; what think you 
now you are in near view of the tribunal of God, 
of your having acted in the capacity of a Noncon- 
formist minister ? " Mr. Bourn answered, ** I have 
chosen the way of truth and holiness ; and if I 
were to pass through life again should, if I know 
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my own heart, act as I have done." Like a shock 
of corn fully ripe, this excellent minister of Christ 
died, laden with the fruits of age, piety, and wisdom, 
March 14th, 1719, at the age of seventy - three. 
His remains were deposited near the pulpit from 
which he had so often poured forth his animated 
appeals to the faith, hopes, and consciences of his 
congregation. The inscription which records his 
name and death concludes with these appropriate 
words from Scripture: — "He hath dispersed, he 
hath given to the poor. Righteousness endures for 
ever ! " 

A few years prior to the decease of Mr. Bourn 
an attempt was made to restore the Stuart dynasty 
to the throne in the person of the Pretender. The 
Dissenters, true to the family whose government 
was based upon the principles of civil and religious 
freedom, gave a hearty support to the house of 
Hanover. On this account they became obnoxious 
to the adherents of the Pretender. Their property 
was marked for destruction, and, in many parts of 
the kingdom their Meeting Houses were assaulted 
by the mob, and a considerable number pulled 
down. The sum awarded by Parliament to the 
sufferers, though large, was greatly under the real 
amount of the injury.* 

About the period at which we are now arrived, 
the celebrated controversy concerning the doctrine 

• <<Five thousand pounds were ordered to the Dissenters for damage by 
demolishing their meeting houses.** — Rutt's Life of Calamy, II. 369. 
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of the Trinity and Subscription to Articles of Faith, 
was carried on between Dr. Samuel Clarke and Dr. 
Waterland — the former contending for the unity 
and supremacy of the Father on the Arian hypo- 
thesis, the latter supporting the Athanasian scheme 
of a trinity of persons in the Grodhead. At this 
period also Mr, Whiston, Professor of Mathematics 
at Cambridge, lost his chair, and was expelled from 
the university for having rejected the doctrine of 
the Trinity and embraced Arianism. Mr. Emlyn 
a learned minister in Dublin, was another victim 
of this controversy. For writing a work against 
the Trinity he was tried for blasphemy, fined a 
thousand pounds, and imprisoned for twelve months. 
Many were the writers on both sides of the question. 
It excited a wide -spread interest in the religious 
world. Dissenters as well as churchmen entered 
warmly into its merits. The progress of the con- 
troversy developed more fully the doctrinal diffb*. 
ences of the two great parties of Nonconformists. 
While the Independents sided with the Athanasians, 
the Presbyterians shewed a considerable leaning, 
even where they were not won over, to the views 
so ably defended by Dr. Clarke and his supporters. 
Those Nonconformists who favoured the Arian 
party were such as had manifested their dislike to 
all Subscription, whether of the Articles of the 
church, or the Westminster Confession of Faith. 
The late Mr. Bourn, who had left Emanuel College 
without his degree because he could not take the 
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oaths and declarations required, was not likely to 
approve of similar impositions amongst Noncon- 
formists ; and, in the same spirit he encom*aged 
his son, on his first settlement near Kendal, not to 
comply with the requisition from the neighbouring 
ministers to subscribe the Assembly's Catechism. 
At an early period in this controversy Mr. Hallett 
and Mr. Peirce, two presbyterian ministers of 
Exeter, in consequence of embracing Arianism 
were treated with the utmost intolerance by the 
Devonshire synod of which they were members. 
The proceedings against them, from their injustice 
and the able manner in which they resisted them, 
agitated the whole country. It is true they were 
driven from their congregations, but a new one was 
formed by their adherents. The London ministers 
took up the dispute, and at a large meeting 
consisting of more than a hundred, the more 
orthodox party attempted to carry a motion hostile 
to Mr. Peirce and Mr. Hallett, accompanied with 
a declaration of their own faith in favour of the 
Trinity. The motion was lost by a small majority, 
which led to the pithy remark of the famous Thomas 
Bradbury that " the Bible had carried it by four!" 
Fifty-seven ministers voted against fifty-three that 
they would subscribe to nothing but the Bible.* 
The non - subscribing party henceforth had little 
intercourse, and less interchange of pulpits, with the 
members of the orthodox section. Their opinions, 

• Rutt'd Lift of Calamy, II. 403-418. 
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however, were ably defended and spread rapidly, 
** In every part of England," say the historians of 
the dissenters, "Arianism was not only embraced, 
but openly acknowledged by not a few of the 
Presbyterian ministers. The heresy polluted some 
of the London pulpits. In Lancashire it was pre- 
valent, and in the counties to the south. It gained 
ground also in the west, whence it first sprang."* 

The exercise of such mental freedom has always 
led its adherents away from orthodoxy to a more 
rational theology. These discussions gradually 
introduced Arianism into the presbyterian congre- 
gations, as one of the fruits of a freer investigation 
of scriptural truth. 

The society of Nonconformists in Bolton appears 
to have cherished from the commencement of its 
history the principle of Christian liberty, and to 
have kept up with the movement party in the adop- 
tion of those views of scriptural truth which have, 
from time to time, approved themselves to the most 
enlightened and conscientious theologians. 

The individual selected by the congregation as 
Mr. Bourn's successor was the Rev. Thomas Dixon, 
a Master of Arts and Doctor of Medicine. Little 
is known of this gentleman beyond what is preserved 
on the mural tablet in this place. He is there 
styled '' the prince of theologians," in allusion to 
the honourable occupation in which he had been 
employed previously to his removal to Bolton. 

* Bo^ue and Bennett's History of Dissenters, III. 248. 
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For a series of years he had, in addition to bis 
pastoral charge, conducted an academy at White- 
haven. And his learning and his sentiments may 
be justly inferred from the fact of his having been 
the preceptor of such men as Dr. John Taylor of 
Norwich, Dr. Benson of London, Dr. Rotherham 
of Kendal, and Dr. Winder of Liverpool, with 
others equally well known as decided Arians, or 
the advocates of a rational theology. Dr. Dixon 
came to Bolton in 1719. For ten years his minis- 
terial services were enjoyed by the congregation, 
when he was removed by the hand of death, August 
14th, 1729, at the age of fifty years.* 

Very soon after the decease of Dr. Dixon, the 
Rev. John Buck, whose family resided in Yorkshire, 
was invited to succeed him. In the third year after 
his settlement at Bolton, he received a pressing 
invitation from a dissenting congregation at York, 
which he appeared half inclined to accede to, and 
in which event, Mr. Bourn of Cosely and Birming- 
ham was looked to as his successor. But these 
contemplated changes did not take place. Mr. 
Buck declined the overtures from York, and spent 
the residue of his life, nearly twenty -one years, 
in connexion with the Bolton congregation. The 
scantiness of our information concerning this minis- 
ter precludes us from forming more than an imper- 
fect estimate of his character. A sketch of the 
last sermon which he preached is in my possession, 

* Turner's Lives of Eminent Unitarians, I. 356. 
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and is the only memorial of Mr. Buck's religious 
opinions. The subject of the sermon is one which 
leads to the discussion of very important doctrines. 
Its main object is to demonstrate the fallacy, 
wickedness, and unscriptural nature of the doctrine 
that some persons are pre-ordained to death, eternal 
death, beyond the possibility of redemption and 
salvation. He combats the tenet that men have 
any of their responsibility diminished by the fall, 
or any reUef from that responsibility in the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. This latter point he urges with 
much adroitness from the imperative necessity of 
repentance, which implies a condition, he contends, 
in their power to have avoided. He insists on the 
perfect freedom of man to choose his own condition. 
In expounding his text, John v. 40, he explains 
what is meant by coming to Christ in these words : 
" To come to Christ is to believe on him as a Divine 
Messenger sent by God as the promised Messiah, 
as that prophet — which was foretold by the Jewish 
prophets — who was to come into the world to seek 
and to save that which was lost. But coming unto 
Christ includes in it more than the bare assent that 
he is the Messias, the Saviour of the world ; for 
it consists in the taking his yoke upon us, and 
submitting to his authority as the king and head 
of the Christian church ; and, further, it is to learn 
of him and carefully to imitate his example and 
temper ; to imitate him in his piety towards God ; 
in his charity towards men, and in his self-govern- 
ment." 
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The following passage elucidates the character of 
his mind as well as his pulpit style of address. 
" Before I enter upon the enquiry, I would premise 
that as you are to be accountable for what you 
hear, so am I for what I preach ; and as it is your 
duty to examine what you hear, so it is my duty 
to examine what I preach. T pretend no dominion 
over your consciences. No man ought to contradict 
what Reason speaks in the gospel, for the one is 
God's revelation as well as the other. I desire no 
man to pin his faith on my sleeve, for ministers 
are to declare the whole counsel of God. Make 
the New Testament the rule of your faith and 
manners. You are creatures formed for immor- 
tality, and must be happy or miserable as you 
choose or refuse the practice of virtue and holiness." 

It is impossible to read the above extracts without 
feeling that they are the production of a clear and 
logical mind, well-studied in the truths of Scripture 
and in the principles of protestant dissent. The 
sermon was preached June 10th, 1750, about a 
month before his death. It would appear that he 
left home immediately afterwards, probably to try 
the eflFect of change of air and scene upon his 
health which must have been then declining. He 
died at Churwell, near Leeds, on the 8th of July, 
1750. His remains were brought to Bolton on 
the following Tuesday, and were interred in the 
chapel, near three of his children, arrangements 
having been made for the attendance of ten of the 
neighbouring ministers to support the pall. Mr. 
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Owen, of Rochdale, preached a sermon in reference 
to the event from the text — *'The hand of God was 
very heavy there." 

The prospects of the society had been hitherto 
bright and promising, but they were soon over- 
clouded by one of those unfortunate disagreements 
which are apt to disturb the peace of dissenting 
congregations on the appointment of a minister. 
The society was numerous, opulent, and much 
respected. The situation for a minister was an 
agreeable one, important and central, and there was 
a commodious parsonage-house. The Lecture, too, 
led to a pleasing intercourse with neighbouring 
ministers. These circumstances recommended the 
vacant pulpit to many aspirants. Three or four 
candidates had their respective partisans. Efforts 
were made to reconcile the differences, but for a 
time they remained irreconcileable. For more than 
three years the congregation was left as '* sheep 
without a shepherd." An attempt was then made 
to unite all parties by bringing Mr. Bourn from 
Birmingham, between whom and the Bolton society 
there were strong bonds of attachment. It was 
rendered unsuccessful by the entreaties of his own 
two flocks that he would not leave them. For this 
reason he declined, though not without misgivings 
and reluctance, the invitation to Bolton. 

Even at this distance of time, it is impossible to 
contemplate the circumstances of the congregation, 
split up into parties, without a feeling of regret that 
the son of the pastor who first preached within the 
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walls of the chapel, should not have been the one 
to heal the divisions. It would also have afforded 
a very striking illustration of the effect of those 
religious controversies which had ranged both Mr. 
Bourn and his father's congregation on the Arian 
side of the question, and had brought them into 
the closest relations with each other. 

I must pause here — having traced our history 
through its second period, during which Arianism 
had become prevalent in the society. Its growth 
was noiseless, and appears to have been the gradual 
result of a free investigation of scriptural doctrine. 
From the specimens given of the early preachers 
in this place, a tolerable estimate may be formed 
of the mode of treating disputed points of theology 
in the pulpit more than a century ago. No doubt 
there were those amongst the congregation who still 
clung to the Calvinism of former days, and who 
became more and more dissatisfied at every advance 
that was made towards a less rigid and orthodox 
system. This, however, was a small minority, and 
what became of them will have to be told in my 
next discourse. The body of the people were true 
to their pastors who, as we have seen, gave their 
support to those views and principles which have a 
tendency to emancipate the mind from all shackles, 
to free religion from all its corruptions, to separate 
the divine from the human, to cultivate in them- 
selves, and cherish amongst their hearers, a rever- 
ential regard for truth, and an uncompromising 
hostility to mystery, priestcraft, and mental slavery. 
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Nothing is more interesting in the history of 
human aflFairs than to trace the progress of opinion 
and the gradual expansion of the mind, wherever 
the light of knowledge and the power of reflection 
are not vitally impeded by obstructive influences. 
At no period since the Reformation had freedom 
of thought been so progressive as in the years 
immediately after the Revolution. There was a 
growing spirit of tolerance in the nation which 
rendered it practicable and safe to advocate doc- 
trines, both in the pulpit and through the press, 
which in former times would have made their 
promulgators amenable to penal enactments still 
unrepealed. The accession of the house of Hanover 
to the throne strengthened the position of the 
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dissenters, not so much by direct concessions in 
their favour as by the general moderation- of the 
government. For all the restrictive acts against 
religious liberty still remained in force, except the 
Act against Schism which made it illegal for 
dissenting ministers to undertake the education of 
youth, and the Conventicle Act which made it 
penal to attend a religious meeting of more than 
five persons. Those alone had been removed from 
the statute-book. 

But there were changes going on, aflfecting large 
and influential portions of society, of a nature 
highly favourable to the growth of the principle 
of toleration. The Friends, the Baptists, and the 
Independents, animated by the same spirit as the 
Presbyterians, built houses of worship wherever a 
congregation could be collected, and thus continually 
enlarged their power of diffusing the principles of 
Nonconformity. 

Hitherto little or nothing had been done to make 
religion popular. The services of the church had 
lost much of the savour which puritanism had for 
a time imparted to them. And, beyond its pale, 
the Nonconformists had found it necessary to enlist 
the sympathies of their adherents on the various 
topics in dispute between them and their opponents 
rather than on the essential doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith. This is a charge which is still laid at 
the door of sectarianism. And not perhaps without 
reason. But the fault is in some degree inevitable 
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in our social position. As long as there is a church 
establishment and dissenters are treated as schis- 
matics, an undue importance will be given to the 
dogmas of religion. Railing and strife will usurp 
the place of charity and peace. And orthodoxy 
and heterodoxy, heresy and schism, will reverberate 
along those sacred walls where should only be 
heard the sounds of *' glory to God in the highest, 
and peace and good-will to men." 

The style of pulpit address prevalent among the 
sectaries during the former part of the last century 
requires a passing observation, as it tended in no 
inconsiderable degree to produce those eflFects which 
have given a marked and distinctive character to 
each of the difierent parties. The Presbyterians 
who from the first had a learned ministry, required 
discourses carefully prepared, and suitable to the 
wants of a thoughtful and cultivated audience. 
Brought constantly into comparison with the estab- 
lished church, its clergy, and its services, their aim 
was to unite the dignity and solemnity of the old 
religion with the fervour and purity of the new 
profession. The Baptists and Independents, satisfied 
with a lower standard of attainment in their pastors, 
approved of a diflFerent style of preaching, more 
familiar and textual. In every sermon they ran 
through the five points of Calvin, and even in their 
prayers indulged in dissertations on the fall and the 
atonement, on the saved and the damned. 

But none of these sects had as yet succeeded in 
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making their systems popular. Nor was it until 
Whitfield and Wesley began to preach to the people 
in the streets, in the fields, on the road-side, amongst 
gathering crowds of miners and illiterate artisans, 
that the power of popular preaching was acknow- 
ledged. The plain addresses and the impassioned 
appeals of these apostolic men penetrated to hearts 
steeped in vice and ignorance, and impervious to 
all other instruction. They displayed an extraor- 
dinary capability of arousing the passions of the 
most obdurate of their hearers ; at one moment 
making them tremble with the terrors of the Lord, 
at another giving them glimpses of hope through 
a sanctified Redeemer. It was not until Methodism 
gathered its thousands and tens of thousands from 
the neglected classes of society, not by the instru- 
mentality of a learned clergy, but by the earnest 
preaching of men only spiritually in advance of 
their hearers, that it began to be doubted whether, 
in the evangelization of the world, learning is as 
requisite as less shining qualities. At least, it was 
felt that with those large masses in every community 
who have been abandoned to vicious habits, left 
without knowledge, and who live as without God 
in the world, there requires a difierent training for 
the messenger of salvation than with the well-informed 
and serious congregation. 

The movement was one of a highly interesting 
character. Developing as it did the religious wants 
of the nation, and to some extent the means of 
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supplying them, a system was organized on the 
voluntary principle capable of carrying its minis- 
trations into every portion of the land. It thus 
rendered a national service besides conferring inap- 
preciable benefits on countless thousands who had 
been snatched from a state of worse than heathen 
darkness — from profligacy and irreligion. It 
operated, also, advantageously on all other religious 
parties, who were thus led to revise their own plans 
and to aim with better prospects of success at the 
conversion and regeneration of the people. The 
church, following the current of public opinion, 
demanded from its clergy more activity ; while the 
dissenters, not willing to be left behind, entered with 
increased zeal and alacrity into popular measures 
for the elevation of public morals. 

As one of the results of Methodism new churches 
as well as dissenting chapels were built among 
neglected portions of the population. It was during 
this state of religious agitation that "the Chapel 
in the fields," now called "All Saints," was erected 
to supply the wants of the inhabitants in the out- 
lying parts of Little Bolton. The county historian 
fixes the date of this erection at 1750.* So that 
it was more than fifty years since any additional 
provision had been made in the town for the 
spiritual improvement of the population, though it 
must have been augmented by thousands during 
that period. 

♦ Baines, iii. 66. 
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Two years afterwards, in August, 1752, Mr. 
Thomas Dixon, the son of a former pastor, acceded 
to the invitation of the protestant dissenters of this 
town to become their minister. He was a man 
of considerable learning and accomplishments. His 
early training was carried on under the superin- 
tendence of his father — himself a man of letters 
— and his education was completed under Dr. 
Rotheram in the dissenting academy at Kendal. 
His first settlement was at Thame, where he spent 
the first seven years of his ministry. In 1750 
he became the colleague of Dr. John Taylor, of 
Norwich, and from that place he removed to 
Bolton. His ordination took place on the 26th of 
April, 1753. 

** Brief were the hours 
Allotted for the work he had to do." 

There is in the short career of this young minister 
something singularly interesting. To a somewhat 
feeble constitution were united a vigorous mind 
and a noble courage. All that we know of him 
from his writings and from his contemporaries, 
places him amongst the best scriptural critics and 
fearless minds of his day. Concurrently with Hugh 
Farmer and Dr. Lardner he adopted those views 
of Christ's temptation and of demoniacal possessions 
which have since met with so general a reception. 
A little work, entitled ''The Sovereignty of the 
Divine Administration vindicated," in which these 
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views are elucidated, was published after his deaths 
with a *' Preface" written by his friend the Rev. 
John Seddon, one of the ministers of Cross Street 
Chapel, Manchester. It subsequently reached a 
second edition. His Unitarianism, though not 
explicitly avowed in it, may be inferred from that 
publication. He was the first minister of this 
congregation who professed that doctrine, and 
preached it from the pulpit. Other ministers in 
the neighbourhood were equally zealous for its 
promulgation, amongst whom may be particularized 
Mr. Seddon, Mr. Bourn, and Mr. Dawson. 

The bold tone of doctrine which these men 
assumed in their preaching may be inferred from 
the following extract from Mr. Seddon's preface to 
Mr. Dixon's posthumous tract : — ** It must be 
wrong to confine the divine favour to any particular 
way of thinking. This is laying too great stress 
upon a set of opinions. All we are able to do in 
forming our religious opinions, is to make the best 
use in our power of reason and Scripture ; and if 
we do this with an upright mind, a sincere desire 
to know and to do the will of .God, we need be 
under no uneasiness as to our opinions. All 
important necessary truth is plain ; and where 
mystery begins religion ends. No person will be 
condemned for not believing what appears to him 
groundless and unreasonable ; nor can any one be 
under an obligation to receive any doctrine as a 
scripture doctrine, till he sees that it is taught 
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there ; but have not many doctrines long prevailed 
among Christians which have no other foundation 
than passages of Scripture misunderstood and mis- 
applied ? An original corruption of nature many 
think is not taught in any part of the Bible. To 
affirm that men are corrupt and sinful by the very 
constitution of their nature, or by their original 
frame disposed to all evil, and averse to all good, 
is to affirm that God made them so ; for, is not 
he the former of our bodies and the Father of our 
spirits? And is it not said that God made man 
upright ? and after his own image ?* Which is 
said not of Adam only, but of mankind in general. 
* They have sought out many inventions.' Does 
not the doctrine of the Trinity perplex men with 
respect to the very object of their homage ? One 
God over all is a principle of the utmost importance. 
The idea of one God, the maker and governor of 
the whole universe, is the foundation of true religion. 
The divine unity is the obvious dictate of reason ; 
it is also expressly and earnestly inculcated both 
in the Old and New Testament. Can there be more 
supreme beings jkhan One ? As to the person of 
our blessed Saviour, should we not be satisfied with 
St. Peter's plain declaration that he was 'a man 
approved of God, by miracles, signs, and wonders 
which God did by him.'f Surely it cannot be right 
to assert that there is any other being equal to 
the great, eternal, supreme, the one living and 
true God." 

* Ecclesiastes vii. 29. f Acts ii. 22. 
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Mr. Dixon is described as "a diligent and 
impartial student of the Scriptures, and a fearless 
expositor of what appeared to him to be their 
genuine sense. He observed the too much neglected 
practice of expounding the Scriptures in the course 
of his public services." Mr. Dobson, of Cockey 
Moor, who pleached his funeral sermon, also pro- 
nounced him *' a man of great ability, uncommon 
improvement, and firm integrity, who well sustained 
the important character of a faithful minister, and 
shewed himself an able, prudent, faithful advocate 
for true religion in principle and practice." His 
sufferings previous to his death from constitutional 
disease reconciled his friends in some degree to 
their loss. His departure from this life took place 
on the 23rd of February, 1764, in the thirty-second 
year of his age. He was interred in the chapel 
by the side of his father. Intramural interments 
were from this time discontinued. 

The religious opinions entertained and zealously 
advocated by the last minister, were by no means 
calculated to reconcile that portion of the congre- 
gation which had leanings to Calvinism, and had 
been oflFended with the Arianism of his predecessors. 
Doubtless this doctrinal discontent had been one 
element in the dissensions of former years, and 
aggravated the difiiculties which again protracted 
the appointment of a suitable successor to Mr. 
Dixon for more than a year and a half. 

It was ultimately brought to a close by the 
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secession of the party whose predilections were 
for Calvinism. And this was the origin of the first 
congregation of Independents in this town. The 
seceders established themselves in a chapel, built 
in Duke's Alley, about 1754. 

In the earlier periods of the history of dissent, 
diversity of opinion, if any existed, was merged in 
the greater principle of Nonconformity, which con- 
stituted their bond of union as a religious party. 
At a later period, as controversies upon points of 
faith developed wider differences of theological 
opinion, separations and secessions followed as a 
natural and useful consequence. 

After a long delay, and attended with more than 
one disappointment, the choice of the congregation 
fell on a minister who was induced to comply 
with their solicitations. The Rev. Philip Holland 
removed hither from Wem in Shropshire in the 
autumn of 1755. This gentleman was descended 
from a nonconformist family on the maternal as 
well as on his father's side. By his mother he 
was related to the celebrated Matthew Henry, and 
he was named after his great grandfather Philip. 
On his father's side he was from a good stock, if 
it is true, as there is reason to suppose, that he 
was a lineal descendant of the Rev. Thomas Holland, 
a nonconformist divine, who was ejected from his 
living at Blakeley. His father, the Rev. Thomas 
Holland, had been his predecessor at Wem, and 
had brought up two other sons, besides his eldest 
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son Philip, to the ministry, at the dissenting 
academy in Northamptonshire, then under the 
direction of Dr. Doddridge. Whatever were Mr. 
Philip. Holland's views on leaving the academy, 
his subsequent investigation of scriptural doctrine 
brought his . opinions into accordance with those 
of his predecessor. But there was this difference 
in their mode of advocating them in the pulpit* 
Mr. Dixon was of a nervous temperament, ardent, 
zealous, and fond of giving prominence to what 
had presented themselves to his mind as new and 
important views of Christian doctrine. Mr. Hol- 
land's religion was blended with the philosophy of 
Hutcheson, of which he was a great admirer. 
"The general strain of his services," says one of 
his biographers, " would have entitled him to the 
name of the Christian moralist. But whenever 
he thought proper to enlarge on different religious 
sentiments, he usually endeavoured to keep out 
of sight his own opinions and authority, and laid 
down the evidence on every side with that fair 
and candid impartiality which enabled his hearers 
to decide for themselves."* 

This style of treating controversial topics in the 
pulpit had many followers in the time of Mr. Philip 
Holland, and as an exercise of the understanding 
has its advantages. Dialectics are at all times out 
of place in the pulpit. And it may reasonably be 
expected from a public teacher that what he deems 

* See Rev. John Holland's Preface to his uncle Philip Holland's Sermons. 
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to be sound scriptural truth should be preached 
explicitly and without reservation. Perhaps this 
method of preaching was partly induced by the 
state of transition through which the presbyterian 
ministers and their congregations were passing, 
about that time, to a system of opinions which 
were assailed on every side as heretical and dan- 
gerous. Mr. Holland's religious services were, 
however, not only highly impressive, but, notwith- 
standing there were various shades of opinions 
amongst his numerous hearers, they gave no offence. 
Indeed, so far from it, his preaching was so accept- 
able and popular that it became necessary in the 
summer of 1760 to enlarge the chapel in order to 
furnish accommodation for the increasing number 
of attendants. Never, indeed, did the congregation 
flourish more than during the period of his ministry. 
There were to be found among its members many 
of the most respectable families of the town and 
neighbourhood ; and the pleasing intimacy which 
subsisted between him and the vicar, a liberal- 
minded man, diffused a social and friendly spirit 
amongst all parties. 

In addition to his ministerial labours Mr. Holland 
established a boarding school which soon acquired 
great celebrity. A few of his pupils still survive, 
who have felt through life the value of his methods 
of instruction, and still often speak of their merit 
and success. In his school he was a strict disci- 
plinarian. The use and value of time he constantly 
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inculcated. He recommended a three-fold division 
of the day — eight hours for rest, eight for study, 
and eight for meals and recreation* — - a division 
somewhat different to that which was laid down 
by Sir William Jones : — 

" Seven hours to sleep, to Law's grave study seveu. 
Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven ! *' 

The interest taken by Mr. Holland in the subject 
of education naturally led him to lend all the assist- 
ance in his power to the support of the dissenting 
academy at Warrington. In its behalf he preached 
a sermon, afterwards published, on **The importance 
of Learning," before an assembly of ministers in 
Manchester, May 21, 1760; and again advocated 
its claims to public support in a funeral sermon 
for his friend the Rev. John Seddon, one of its 
tutors, and minister of a society of Protestant Dis- 
senters at Warrington. Another printed discourse 
of Mr. Holland's, entitled, "The character, offices, 
and qualifications of the Christian pi*eacher," now 
included in the two volumes of his sermons, is thus 
described by the editor, his nephew, the Rev. John 
Holland: — "It contains a fair account of the author's 
notions towards the close of his life. It points 
out the uses of natural and general history. It 
strongly recommends the study of morals. It 
distinguishes between natural and revealed religion. 
It shows the impropriety and impolicy of religious 

• Mon. Rep. 1827, page 627. 
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establishments, of creeds, articles, and tests. It 
gives a good general account of the Jewish and 
Christian religion, of the Old and New Testament. 
It represents the advantages arising from the 
miracles and prophecies recorded in the Bible. It 
conveys the freest and most philosophical senti- 
ments on the subject of inspiration. Lastly, it 
proves Christianity to be purely of a moral nature, 
not intended so much to furnish speculations for 
the head, as to apply the motives and sanctions 
of virtue and piety, of purity and benevolence, 
suggested by the gospel to the heart."* Some 
parts of this valuable discourse had been previously 
used at the ordination of a minister, a duty in 
which its author was several times engaged, having 
in 1770 delivered a charge to the Rev. Philip 
Taylor, at Liverpool, and to the Rev. Robert Goret 
at Manchester, and in 1782 preached the sermon 
at Pudsey, at the ordination of the Rev. William 
Turner, late of Newcastle. 

While Mr. 'Holland was thus actively employed 
in the duties of his profession and his school, he 
was not inattentive to the demands which the 
agitation of pubUc measures has upon the assistance 
of men of ability and local influence. Throughout 
that stormy season of political misrule, during 
which the rights of humanity and justice were so 
often outraged, in the long - protracted struggle 
between Great Britain and her American colonies, 

• p. Holland's Sermons, II. 296. 
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Mr. Holland defended the latter, while the govern- 
ment were using all their influence to screen their 
misconduct under the sanction of approving peti- 
tions. With patriotic ardour he exerted himself 
in the promotion of counter-petitions, and had the 
satisfaction of witnessing the success of this move- 
ment. He displayed the same activity in aiding 
the efforts made by the Nonconformists which 
were successful in 1779 for the repeal of the Act 
requiring from Dissenters subscription to the doc- 
trinal articles of the Church of England. 

The laborious life which Mr. Philip Holland had 
led, so pressed upon his constitution in his declining 
years, that he found it necessary to have some 
assistance in his pulpit, and the Rev. William 
Hawkes, who was then minister at Dob Lane, was 
selected for that purpose. For the four years pre- 
ceding the death of Mr. Holland, the congregation 
had the benefit of Mr. Hawkes's logical and nervous 
style of preaching. 

Mr. Holland's death took place on the 3rd of 
January, 1789, after a ministry of forty-five years, 
of which thirty -three years had been spent in 
Bolton. His funeral sermon was preached by the 
Rev. John Yates, of Liverpool. A brief obituary 
notice by one who knew and honoured him 
describes him as '' distinguished for an enlarged 
and extensive knowledge, a gentle and polite 
demeanour, for generosity, friendship, charity, and 
piety. To these qualifications his friends, his rela- 
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tions^ his pupils, and his congregation have borne, 
and still bear, a sincere, cheerful, uniform, and 
unequivocal testimony."* His memory was per- 
petuated on a mural monument in the chapel, where 
similar memorials of the virtues and usefulness of 
his predecessors render their names famiUar as 
household words to successive generations. 

The appointment of the Rev. John Holland, as 
successor to his uncle, was made almost immediately 
after the pulpit became vacant. Some there were 
in the congregation who would have preferred the 
continuance of Mr. Hawkes's services. Others 
who viewed with dislike the zeal and enthusiasm 
of the young minister for the doctrines of Unitari- 
anism. Ardent in his feeUngs, and glowing with 
sentiments of civil and religious liberty, he had 
imbibed the spirit with the opinions of Dr. Priestley. 
Of that fearless writer and true patriot he was a 
great admirer. His works he read with avidity and 
studied with care, adopted most of his speculative 
as well as his philosophical and theological views, 
and to the utmost of his ability he gave currency 
to them all. 

Almost immediately after his settlement in Bolton, 
Mr. John Holland was ordained. Dr. Barnes and 
Mr. Turner of Wakefield took part in the service ; 
and on that occasion it was that the Rev. George 
Walker preached the whole of that noble sermon 
which stands number one and two of the first 

• Wheeler's Chronicle of Saturday, January 10th, 1789. 
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volume of his Posthumous Discourses.* No sooner 
did the young minister enter upon the scene of his 
pastoral duties than his active and henevolent mind 
began to form plans for the improvement of the 
younger part of his congregation. The vestry 
library was formed in the first year of his ministry, 
principally from a large grant of books set apart for 
that purpose by his uncle, with many additional 
works from other sources. To a printed catalogue 
of this library he prefixed ** Directions for a course 
of Reading," which have been repeatedly reprinted.f 
In the same year, 1789, Mr. John Holland 
recommended to his congregation the formation of 
a Sunday-school, on the plan originated a few years 
previously by that great benefactor to his country, 
Mr. Raikes, of Gloucester. The want of such an 
institution had been long felt. The extension of 
the cotton trade had augmented the population 
greatly beyond the public means of instruction. 
A deterioration was visibly going on in the moral 
character and habits of the labouring classes. The 
Methodists, who had opened a place of worship in 
Ridgway Gates in 1776, were the first to try the 
effect of such an institution in Bolton, the success 
of which led the Bank Street congregation promptly 
to follow their example. Their Sunday-school for 
a few years was conducted in a room at the bottom 

• Mon. Rep. iv. 673. 

t This library, now consisting of 1500 Yolmnes, contains many 

searce works oonneoted with the histoxy of Dissent 
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of Acres Field. In 1796 a building was erected on 
the south side of the chapel^ the upper part of 
which being appropriated to this object. Here it 
continued, till in 1835 it was again removed to the 
chapel-house, the school being increased from time 
to time to its present number of two hundred and 
thirty scholars. 

Mr. John Holland had imbibed his uncle's senti- 
ments in favour of general education, and to these 
he added an enthusiasm of his own, which enabled 
him to carry out a variety of plans for the improve- 
ment of the younger members of the society. To 
some he gave catechetical instructions. To others 
he read lectures. To one class he expatiated on 
the works of God, the beauties of nature, the 
vicissitudes of the seasons, and pointed out the 
countless variety and exquisite forms of trees, 
plants, and flowers, often making his pupils the 
companions of his walks, and illustrating his lectures 
from the wild flowers which were gathered on the 
way. At another time, or to a different class, he 
explained the word of God, kindling the faith and 
warming the devotions of his auditors, from the 
example of the most illustrious of the Scripture 
characters, more especially the unrivalled purity 
and beauty of the Saviour's. The labour which he 
devoted to the preparation of catechisms, series of 
questions, and lectures, was incredible. This was 
peculiarly his forte. His pulpit compositions, 
though diligently prepared and abundant in matter, 
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were not well arranged, and his style was unimagi- 
native and ambiguous. These blemishes were, 
however, counterbalanced by a manner always 
devout and often impressive. The unaffected 
simplicity and piety of his character never failed 
to communicate itself to his hearers, and, while they 
gave solemnity to his preaching, supplied the want 
of the more showy qualities of pulpit eloquence. 
His look, his voice, his attitude, all bespoke the 
humble-minded, benevolent, and devout minister 
of Christ. 

In the ordinary intercourses of life Mr. John 
Holland was widely and deservedly respected. But 
his was a character exceedingly open to misinter- 
pretation. The peculiarities of his temper were 
liable to be misunderstood. If at times, however, 
he was betrayed into a hasty expression which gave 
offence, it was followed by deep regret and an ample* 
apology. 

The times in which Mr. John Holland lived, and 
particularly the commencement of his ministerial 
career, called forth one of the prominent features 
of his character. His intrepidity in persisting to 
preach the doctrines of Unitarianism, denounced on 
all sides as they were as destructive to' Christianity 
and hostile to civil government, drew upon him the 
frequent remonstrances of many of the more timid 
of his own friends, besides an accumulation of odium 
from religious and political opponents. His utter 
disregard to all opposition, when truth and justice 
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required him to speak and act, rendered him still 
further obnoxious to the the cry of "Church and 
King," which then echoed through the country. 
On one occasion he was burnt in effigy, and on 
another he was represented riding on an ass, as 
chief mourner, in a procession intended as a mock 
celebration of the funeral of the author of "the 
Rights of Man!" 

These disgraceful scenes, like the riots at Bir- 
mingham, were only the ebullitions of party rancour, 
rendered frantic by the French Revolution, and the 
progress of public opinion to more patriotic prin- 
ciples of government and a wider extension of 
religious liberty! 

It is curious at a retrospective glance at a century 
that is past and gone, to note changes of various 
kinds which have gradually established themselves, 
indicating other changes in the habits and tastes of 
a people. Some of these have been already adverted 
to. Another relates to the time of the afternoon 
service which used to commence an hour and a half 
earlier than at present. On a manuscript sermon 
of the Rev. Thomas Dixon, in possession of a 
friend, is the following notice, — "October 8th, 1732, 
The afternoon service to begin at one o'clock 
exactly, and so continue till the 25th of March." 
At what period the later hour of our present 
assembling was adopted, I have not been able to 
discover. Repeated reference has been made in 
these discourses to the lecture established by Mr. 
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Nathaniel Hulton. For nearly a hundred and 
twenty years that lecture was preached in the 
Presbyterian chapel on Monday, the market day, 
for thirty weeks successively from the first Monday 
in March. In the year 1800 the time of delivering 
the lecture was changed from Monday to Sunday 
evening, and thus it continued till the year 1843, 
when it was suspended by the trustees, and neither 
lecturers nor catechist have been appointed since. 
From the first establishment of this reUgious 
society the form of service has been that in use 
amongst the Presbyterians. The psalmody also 
was conducted on the same model, being led by 
a precentor or leader, until the year 1792, when 
an organ was introduced into the chapel. The 
objection of nonconformists to instrumental music^ 
having no better foundation than their antipathy to 
Romanism, in whose worship music forms so pleas- 
ing and prominent a part, gradually wore away as 
a more enUghtened and liberal spirit took the place 
of religious animosity and bigotry. The agitation 
from time to time of measures for a repeal of all 
existing Acts subversive of religious liberty helped 
to illumine the public mind, and was ultimately 
crowned with success. ** In 1813 the Unitarians 
were put on the same footing with other classes 
of dissenters. In 1828 the Sacramental Test was 
repealed ; and in 1829 the Catholics were relieved 
from their disabilities."* 

* Rev. J. J. Taylor's Retrospect of the Religious Life of Engku^d, p. 533. 
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I have anticipated these events in order to give 
a connected view of the eflFect of those changes 
which have been so beneficial to our interests^ and 
the accompUshment of which is mainly owing to 
the long and well - sustained exertions of the non- 
conformists. Through the whole struggle, the 
ministers of this society bore a manly and consistent 
part. The last of them not the least worthy of 
our praise. Though he did not Uve long enough 
to witness the termination of the struggle, he saw 
the dawn of those changes in the pubUc mind 
which raised almost to the pinnacle of popularity 
opinions for the advocacy of which he had endured 
a Ufe of obloquy and suspicion. This estimable 
man, after a ministry of thirty -one years, found 
his health unequal to the discharge of his official 
duties, and sent in his resignation August 20th, 
1820. A nervous irritability of a constitutional 
character gradually increased, and at times unfitted 
him for society. He was, however, sufficiently well 
to return occasionally, during the three or four 
succeeding years, to the scene of his former labours, 
and to address the friends in whose well-being he 
was so deeply interested, who were, indeed, his 
"joy and his crown of rejoicing." Amidst indis- 
position and slow decay, with his mind overclouded 
and his spirits depressed, he spent the closing 
portion of his useful life, which was not terminated 
till June 25th, 1826. It was the mournful duty 
of your present minister to take that public notice 
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of the event which afiection dictates and custom 
sanctiqps. No eulogium was needed to embalm 
his memory in the hearts of his friends. His image 
was enshrined there by a thousand grateful recol- 
lections. "The memory of the just is blessed.'* 

I have omitted to notice in its proper place that 
a sewing - school for girls was founded by Mrs. 
Holland in the autumn of 1810. The late Mrs. 
Jones, of Greenhill, made a benefaction of fifty 
pounds to it ; and the trustees of the chapel granted 
the use of the Sunday-school gratuitously. The 
number of scholars was at first limited to fifteen. 
It is now thirty -five. The annual subscriptions 
have been increased, and it continues its noiseless 
course of usefulness in training the gentler sex to 
those important duties which they may be called 
to fulfil! 

In Octobef, 1821, the Rev. Noah Jones, who, 
after leaving the academy at Wymondley, had 
officiated for a brief space at Walmsley, was made 
choice of as Mr. Holland's successor. His ministry 
here was only of short duration. Symptoms of 
disease, of a threatening character, rendered it 
advisable for him to suspend all exertions for a 
time, and seek the benefit of a change of climate. 
Happily this timely relief restored him in a few 
months to health and years of ministerial usefulness. 

It was on the vacancy thus occasioned that your 
present minister had the happiness to become 
connected with this congregation. Having first 
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Tinted it as a supply in the aotimin of 1883, a 
unanimoDS inyitation was i^esented to him before 
he left the town which led to his pennanent resi- 
dence among yoa« He entered on his duties 
December 14th, 1823, and after a few months, with 
the concurrence of the society, was ordained on 
September 23rd, 1824.* Circumstances there were 
connected with the recent separation of a portion 
of the congregation, which might have daunted 
older and more experienced men. After an interval 
of more than thirty years, however, he has never 
had reason to repent of the decision to which he 
then came. The difficulties lost their magnitude 
by the sympathy, co-operation, and harmony of 
those with whom he had become so happily 
connected. And through the various changes 
which have occurred, even to that which has so 
auspiciously re -united the two societies, and 
brought them together again under one roof, he 
has experienced from all a degree of kindness and 
attention beyond his power to express. 

But it is time to put an end to matters so 
personal to myself. It is time to draw to a close 
this imperfect account of our congregational history 
and progress. There is in the review we have taken 



* The sendees were afterwards published, and gare rise to a long discussion 
in the pages of the Monthly Repository, (yoI. xx.) on the desirableness of 
Ordination, the negatire of which was maintained by a jealous guardian of 
the principle of nonconformity, an excellent man, the Rer. William Johnsy 
of Manchester, while the af&rmatiTe side of the question was defended by 
the individual who had been the unconscious cause of the controTersy. 
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enough to encourage future exertion. '^Changes 
wide and deep" have been silently going on in 
the mind and character of the natioil which are 
now rapidly developing themselves. Our social 
condition^ participating in the improved institutions 
of the country, is steadily advancing. '' Religion 
and education have done much. Still more remains 
for them to do. Who are to be the! instruments 
of carrying on the great work of human progress ? 
We have the means of comparing the present with 
the past. We have seen how the condition of the 
people has been raised physically^ mentally, and 
spiritually in the course of a century and a half. 
We have seen how the laws and institutions of 
the country have been liberalized both in respect 
to civil and religious freedom. And we have traced 
in some degree, though imperfectly, the aid ren- 
dered by nonconformity in this work of legislative 
and human advancement. 

The congregation whose histoiy lam rio^ sketch- 
ing has been, at all times, identified with this 
onward movement. For more than a century, 
imaided and alone, its members were the repre- 
sentatives in this community of Protestant Dissent. 
And whatever phases its doctrinal opinions may 
have passed through, whether Calvinism, Arianism, 
or Unitarianism has been preached in its pulpit, 
they have ever been associated with those principles 
of Christian benevolence and patriotism most 
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favourable to the interests of humanity. Its spirit 
is still the same, though its position is altered by 
the addition of new elements to the dissenting 
community. If it has now allies numerous and 
powerful, willing to give their support to the great 
principle of Nonconformity, let it not be inferred that 
its work is lightened, or its responsibiUty diminished. 
It may rejoice in having the sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of other denominations of separatists. But, let 
it be rememberejd that there are, besides the grand 
principle of union common to all, views peculiar 
to ourselves, broadly designated by the name of 
Unitarian Christianity, which find their only sanc- 
tuary in the house of our worship. Let it be 
remembered that though we have, at length, attained 
a recognised position amongst the sects of the Chris- 
tian world, our work is only just beginning as far 
as the diffdsion of our peculiar doctrines is con- 
cerned. That they are destined to be progressive 
must be the belief of every sincere Unitarian. At 
what speed they are to advance is not for us to 
know. Or, by what means and agencies they are 
to become the popular faith is beyond the reach 
of human penetration to discover. Sufficient is it 
for us to feel that we have truths to make known, 
calculated, as we believe, to eradicate much that 
is false, superstitious, and hurtful in the previsdling 
views of religion. Relying with confidence on that 
divine providence which has so graciously watched 
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over our interests, and so greatly enlarged our 
privileges, let us take courage to "hold fast the 
form of sound words;" and while we cherish the 
spirit of our faith, and imitate the example of its 
illustrious Founder, may we strive to ** adorn the 
doctrine of God our Saviour in all things." — ^Amen. 



LECTUEE IV. 

REMEMBRANCES OF THE PAST, 
VALEDICTORY. 

2 Peter i. 13. 

"I THINK IT MEET AS LONG AS I AM IN THIS TABERNACLE TO 
STIR YOU UP BY PUTTING YOU IN REMEMBRANCE." 



It has been remarked by a celebrated writer that 
whatever we see, or whatever we do, for the last 
time, is attended with feelings of tenderness and 
melancholy. The same idea with a little variation 
has been also expressed by the poet : — 

"I never cast a flower away. 
The gift of one who cared for me; 

A little flower — a faded flower. 
But it was done reluctantly. 

" I never look'd a last adieu 

To things fiatniliar, but my heart 
Shrank, from a feeling, almost pain. 

E'en from their lifelessness to part. 

"I never spoke the word — 'Farewell!' 
But with an utterance faint and broken: 

An earth -sick yearning for the time. 
When it shall never more be spoken." 
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No one can be altogether a stranger to this 
feeling. It is part of our common nature. It is 
one of the most delightful of our sensibilities. For 
though a sombre sadness is blended with it, it 
gives a charm to our recollections of persons and 
places which neither time nor absence can effectually 
destroy. 

It is not the grand, nor the beautifu], nor the 
holy alone that thus affects the heart. Its qualities 
are little thought of when any thing is endeared by 
old associations. ^^ It is said of Cardinal Richelieu, 
that when he built his magnificent palace on the 
site of the old family mansion of Richelieu, he 
sacrificed its symmetry to preserve the room in 
which he was born. An attachment of this nature 
is generally the characteristic of a benevolent mind ; 
and a long acquaintance with the world cannot 
always extinguish it. 'To a friend,* says John, 
Duke of Buckingham, * I will expose my weakness. 
I am more frequently missing an awkward gallery 
in the old house I pulled down, than pleased with 
the saloon which I built in its stead, though a 
thousand times better in all respects.' This is the 
language of the heart ; and may remind us of that 
good-humoured remark in one of Pope's letters — 
* I should hardly care to have an old post pulled 
up that I remembered ever since I was a child.' "* 

It will be scarcely necessary to say that I have 
been led into this train of thought from feeling 

• Bransby's Maxims, &e. page 47. 
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that this is the last Sunday in the year ; that it is 
the last time I shall address you from this pulpit ; 
that it is, indeed, the last time we shall assemble 
within these walls for the purpose of public worship; 
that the Christmas day of eighteen hundred and 
fifty-three will witness the concluding service in 
this ancient edifice, where the Christian seasons 
have been improved for upwards of a century and 
a half. 

These circumstances^ interesting in an unusual 
degree, will suggest a variety of remembrances, 
from which the only difficulty will be to make a 
suitable selection. Associations varied and powerful 
will crowd upon the mind, as we yield to those 
retrospective reviews to which the present occasion 
so urgently impels us. We cannot, if we would, 
disconnect ourselves with the past. As '' coming 
events cast their shadows before," so scenes and 
incidents of by-gone days leave impressions that 
are inefiaceable. All that we are, and all that we 
have, whether ministering to our happiness, or 
creating our misery, are traceable by links which 
form an unbroken chain, to the habits, education, 
and influences of our early years. In some respects 
such reviews must be painful. In others they may 
produce emotions of an opposite kind ; but what- 
ever may be the result, they may be rendered, by 
the thoughtful and religious, an exercise neither 
unpleasing nor unprofitable. 

T shall, therefore, offer no apology for the course 
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which I propose to follow, of recalling some of 
those scenes and circumstances in the history of 
the past, in which we are all more or less: directly 
interested. 

And, first, we cannot take leave of the year 
which is so near its termination, without feelings 
of a mixed and solemn kind. We are one year 
older. We are one year nearer to the end of life's 
journey. Another portion of the period of our 
probation is gone, never to return. What improve- 
ment have we made? What good have we efiected? 
How do our consciences speak to us concerning 
this past year ? Do they tell us that we have done 
what we could? that we have done no deliberate 
evil ? that we have indulged no forbidden passions ? 
Can the young say that the time has been employed 
in laying the foundations of a sterling character, 
in training themselves to virtue, in putting them- 
selves under the discipline of Christian and moral 
instruction ? Have they no regrets for acts of folly 
and disobedience ? Have they been as affectionate 
as they ought to parents, brothers, and sisters, and 
as grateful as they should have been for kindnesses 
and favours? And those who occupy the other 
extreme of existence — whose steps are leading them 
rapidly to its goal — how have they spent the closing 
year ? With them such a space is a large portion 
of their remaining days. What a solemn fact is 
this if it can only be realized to the mind ; if they 
do not escape its force by flattering themselves that 
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the great destroyer has given them no warnings, 
and that their days will yet be many! Ddnsive 
thought ! Renounce the flattering dream, and apply 
yoor hearts unto wisdom. Not the most vigorous 
in mind and body ought to indulge in such a 
presumptuous expectation! How much less then 
should you. Life is intended 'as a season of pre- 
paration. That is the moral purpose for which it 
was given. Secular objects are not to be ne^ected. 
Social relations are allowed to facilitate the accom- 
plishment of higher ends. The temper, affections, 
passions, principles, are all to be exercised imder 
those circumstances which form the staple of our 
existence. The intellectual and spiritual parts of 
our nature have also their appropriate training. 
The proper development and expansion of these 
powers in the duties, toils, sufferings, trials, and 
pleasures of this mortal and fleeting state constitute 
man's eartl Jy work ; they furnish the materials for 
the formation of his character. They elevate and 
spiritualize, or they debase him to a condition worse 
than the brutes. Have we aspired to the higher 
condition, and carefully shunned all that tended 
to the lower ? Pause and think. And do not omit 
to take account of your advantages compared with 
those poor outcasts of society who are shut out^ 
as it were, from the regenerating influences of moral 
and religious instruction, and who live under the 
constant and depraving effect of bad examples. 
While searching into your own condition, and, 
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perhaps, palliating one offence, and making light 
of another, learn pity for the wretched sons and 
daughters of the grovelling and guilty classes, whose 
souls have never emerged from the moral darkness 
of ignorance. Learn pity : and let it teach you 
charity in your judgments of such delinquents, 
while it stimulates you to the duty of devoting 
both your time and your property to the ameliora- 
tion of such abject woes. 

Secondly. — ^The Christian season at which we are 
arrived will solemnize any fresh resolutions we may 
form to increased devotedness to duty and to God. 
It reminds us of Christian blessings. It calls upon 
us by the voice of him whose birth this day com- 
memorates, to " watch and pray lest we enter into 
temptation.'* His conflicts and struggles may 
animate us to the achievement of a similar victory 
over the lower passions and sordid ambitions of 
our nature. His self-denial is in itself a study 
for every follower. It was the groundwork of 
almost all his moral greatness ; and without the 
practice of the same virtue, in vain will any of us 
attempt to imitate him. It was this which sustained 
him in all his trials. It was the great preparation 
for his sufferings and death. How grand is the 
contemplation of our Lord's mission ! From Beth- 
lehem how do our thoughts travel through empires 
and kingdoms where the name and doctrine of the 
Messiah, then cradled in a manger, have inspired 
honour and veneration, and kindled in the hearts 
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of millions and millions noblar principles, brighter 
visions, and more exalted hopes than ever '' entered 
into human thoughts to conceive." The influences 
personal to ourselves is what we are now conc^ned 
with. Many now present may not be assCTobled 
in earthly temples of praise when the Christmas day 
again falls upon the Sabbath. Oh, may we hope 
that, if summoned, before that season arrives, to 
the regions of the dead, they may have joined the 
assembly above, and participated in those joys 
which are for evermore ! 

Thirdly. — ^This Christian season may find some 
of you elated with your future prospects of pros- 
perity and happiness. Joy and gladness may be 
in your dwellings and in your hearts. No gathering 
cloud is impending over you. All is brightness 
and sunshine. Rejoice and be grateful for such a 
happy lot ; but rejoice with trembling. Remember 
that as there are few days without a cloud, so there 
are few years in this brief existence without over- 
shadowing events, expressly ordered to prevent us 
from raising Babel -towers of earthly expectations. 
Let your happiness rest as little as possible on 
material possessions. To-day you may revel in 
abundance, to-morrow how different may be your 
condition 1 To - day you may be in the enjoyment 
of health, to-morrow latent disease may shew itself, 
or an accident, as we designate unlocked for dis- 
pensations, may place you among the suffering and 
the helpless 1 To - day you may be surrounded 
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with the smiles of home ; the faces of that loved 
circle may beam upon you, and suggest not a 
thought of change or sadness ; to-morrow sickness 
may enter it, and sorrows deep and lasting may 
scatter all its joys ! Frail and tender is the thread 
of all human ties ! Nor think this is mere 
declamation — the trite observation of a day or a 
season when such a tone of remark is appropriate. 
Look abroad among the circle of your acquaintance, 
if your own families furnish no apprehensions. In 
one house you shall see vacant places from which 
loved ones have been removed ; in another, an aged 
parent, or perhaps a tender child, whose continu- 
ance with us in these earthly scenes for any long 
period, even hope itself dares not to anticipate. 
And even in those abodes where no visible moni- 
tions have been given, where children seem blest 
with health and strength, and those in the maturity 
of age shew no symptoms of decUne, there are, 
in the sudden attacks of sickness and disease to 
which all are liable, and from which few are exempt, 
evidences in countless abundance and variety of 
life's precarious tenure, and of the fleeting nature 
of our enjoyments. Sensible as we must feel of 
this indisputable truth, what a stimulus ought it 
to impart to our aspirations ! what love should it 
communicate to our afiections ! what circumspection 
should it give to our lives ! how should it quicken 
our piety and raise our hopes from all that is 
transitory to that which is eternal ! how should it 
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magnify the benevolence and grandeur of our 
Saviour's mission ! how should it turn our thoughts 
to his revelation of the future ! and how should it 
fix our thoughts — our highest and most serious 
thoughts — on heaven and on God ! 

And now permit me briefly, in the next and 
last place, to recall to your minds other feelings 
and remembrances that must press upon us with 
the thought that this is the last time we shall meet 
for public worship within these walls. If I have 
succeeded, in any degree, in the discourses recently 
delivered, in describing the spirit and character 
of Nonconformity, I shall have conmiunicated to 
you some portion of that reverence for this place, 
old and unsymmetrical as it is, which I deeply feel 
myself. As the House where the principles of 
Dissent have been preached for more than a hundred 
and fifty years ; where religious freedom has always 
been advocated, and sacrifices for truth and con- 
science sake have always been honoured; where 
a pure faith in the doctrines of Revelation has been 
the uniform object of pursuit by its ministers and 
attendants, undismayed by the frowns of law and 
the bigoted hostility of surrounding sects, — it is 
a spot which every enlightened mind must regard 
with interest and veneration. As the House where 
our fathers have worshiped; where successive 
generations of our ancestors have found religious 
instruction, support, and consolation; where those 
from whom we drew our being, and whose example 
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we fondly dwell upoiXi delighted to bend their 
steps, like the Jews of old, to their holy hill of 
Zion, there to drink of the waters of life at the 
wells of salvation, there to cast off sordid associa- 
tions, there to seek for comfort in sorrow, there 
to cultivate brotherhood with man, there to purify 
the heart, raise the conscience, and find peace in 
God,' — it is a spot endeared to us by the strongest 
and tenderest recollections. 

As the House whither we have ourselves been 
brought — some from childhood, and others from 
later periods of their lives — to refresh our spirits 
with the vital influences of religion ; where the 
affections have been consecrated, and the aspira- 
tions we cherish after all that is divine have been 
fostered and excited; where the sigh of penitence 
and the tear of sorrow have found that there was a 
** balm in Gilead and a physician there;" where our 
views of faith have grown and expanded; where 
our principles of love and benevolence have been 
encouraged; where the rites of religion have been 
administered ; where we have periodically borne oui" 
testimony to the dying love of the Saviour ; where 
our earthly attachments have been sanctified at the 
altar; where our children have been devoted in 
baptism to Christ's church on earth, that they may 
inherit a place in his heavenly kingdom ; where the 
relations of time to eternity have been ever kept 
prominently before our eyes; — it is a spot which 
must ever be sacred to us, and which, I rejoice to 
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think, is destined to remain not only undesecrated, 
but to be freighted with the rich associations of 
Nonconformity for ages yet to come. 

Had I not so folly expatiated upon the topic in 
my former Lectures, I might have recalled various 
circumstances in the past history of this edifice, 
illustrative of the indomitable firmness with which our 
forefathers clung, in good report and in evil report, 
to their convictions of truth and duty. I might 
point to the greatly increased privileges we enjoy 
in the profession of our religious sentiments. I 
might be tempted to travel again over the ground, 
so agreeable to a Unitarian Dissenter, of the 
pleasure resulting from the position to which we 
have attained, of a religious freedom perfectly 
unfettered, and won by our own courage, energy, 
and consistency. I might descant on the progress 
of religious knowledge, its triumphs over superstition 
and mystery. I might exult in the better tone of 
feeling pervading society in their estimate of our 
opinions, and in their conduct towards ourselves. 
All these subjects properly belong to the period 
which comprises the history of this place of worship; 
they have engaged the thoughts of our predecessors, 
were borne testimony to by their patient endurance 
of wrongs, and were struggled for by them, though 
it has been our high privilege to complete the 
achievement of these victories. " One soweth and 
another reapeth. They laboured, and we have 
entered into their labours." Honoured be their 
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remembrance 1 Venerated be their names, and 
endeared be their memories ! 

And this ancient fabric, around which such dear 
and interesting associations dwell, where lie the 
ashes of some of our mighty dead, where stand 
the monuments of ministerial usefulness and fidelity, 
where breathes from every side the influence of 
noble spirits whose places know them no more, — 
this house of prayer which has been the refuge of 
a persecuted sect for five or six generations, we now 
retire from with sad and long farewells, though 
enlivened with the hope that on its foundations will 
rise a nobler pile, a sacred edifice, destined to carry 
on the work of religious freedom. Christian truth, 
and universal benevolence. 

And now, my beloved friends and hearers, what 
shall I say more ? My best prayers and wishes ever 
attend you and yours. May you use this world 
as not abusing it, and may heavenly joys be your 
reward. "Finally, brethren, farewell. Be perfect, 
be of good comfort, be of one mind, live in peace ; 
and the God of love and peace shall be with you.'* 
Amen. 
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NOTES. 



Page 2. — Unitaritm Martyrs^ 

1539 Catherine Vogel, a Polish lady, was burnt alive in the 
Market-place at Cracow. 

1550 Joan Bocher, sometimes called Joan of Kent, was burnt in 

Smithfidd. 

1551 George Van Parris suffered martyrdom, April 7th. 
1553 Servetus was burnt alive at Geneva, October 27th. 
1555 Patrick Patingham was burnt at Uxbridge, August 29th. 
1562 Giulio Gnirlada suffered martyrdom at Venice, October 9th. 
1575 Jan Wielmacker suffered at Smithfidd. 

Hendrick Terwordst suffered at Smithfidd. 

1579 Matthew Hamont was burnt alive at the Castle Moat, 

Norwich, May 7th. 
1585 James Pdaeologus was burnt alive at Rome. 

John Lewis was burnt alive at Norwich, September 18th. 

1588 Francis Ket, a clergyman, was burnt for divers detestable 

opinions against Christ our Saviour. 
1612 Bartholomew Legate was burnt at Smithfidd, March 18th. 

Edward Wightman was burnt at Lichfidd, April 11th. 

1697 Thomas Aikenhead, a student of divinity, hanged at Edin- 
burgh, January 16. The last execution in Great Britain 
for this offence. 

The following escaped martyrdom by abjuring Unitarianism: — 

John Assheton, an English priest, in 1548 ; Putton, a tanner, 

in 1549; William Powling, John Simms, and Robert King, in 1556. 

This list might be indefinitdy lengthened if the names of those 
who suffered a species of martyrdom by fine and imprisonment were 
to be annexed, — See Wallace's Antitrinitarian Biography, 3 vols. 
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Page 3. — Robert Brown. 

The principle of Congregational Independence was vigorously 
asserted as early as the year 1580 by Robert Brown, a clergyman 
in the diocese of Norwich. In 1582 he wrote a book called 
*' The Life and Manners of true Christians," to which is prefixed 
** A Treatise of Reformation without tarrjring for any ; and of the 
wickedness of those preachers who will not reform themselves and 
their charge, because they will tarry till the magistrate command 
and compel them." The advocacy of these views led to his frequent 
imprisonment. His self-devotedness drew attention to his opinions, 
and secured him so ranch support that he formed a congregation 
of separatists from the church on his own principles. "The 
Brownists," says Neal, " did not differ from the church of England 
in any articles of faith ; but were very rigid and narrow in points 
of discipline. They denied the church of England to be a true 
church, and her ministers to be rightly ordained. They maintained 
the discipline of the church of England to be Popish and anti« 
christian, and all her ordinances and sacraments invalid." The 
temper of the government was hostile to such a movement as 
these principles presaged. The congregation was broken up, and 
the preacher with several of his friends embarked for the continent, 
where he obtained permission to establish a church on his own 
model at Middleburgh in Zealand. Though he subsequently 
returned to England and to the bosom of the English church, his 
views found sympathy and support. They were the foundation of 
Nonconformity in this country. The notice of Robert Brown in 
Bogue and Bennett's History of Dissenters is tinctured with a spirit 
of unfairness and undue severity. The close of this ref(Miner's life 
was no doubt a mournful sequel to the promise of his early days. — 
See Neal*s History of the Puritaji8» Parson's edition, i^ 204. 

Page 6. — Preabyierianism. 

Am Episcopacy was abolished by Act of Parliament in 1642, 
and Fresbytenanism partially substituted, the following description 
of the frame of thci proposed church, as it really existed in Lanca- 
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shire till the restoration of the monarchy, will be read with interest: 
"Wherever there was an established congregation with apastor*. 
whether in a church to which tithe of common right belonged, or 
one in which a vicar was established, or a mere chapel to which no 
tithe belonged, persons called Ruuno fiLnsas were to be chosen 
by the votes of the congregation, whose duty it was to assist the 
pastor or minister by their information, advice, and service, and to 
exercise a superintendence over all the other persons composing the 
congregation. These formed the CoNoaEGATlONAL Elobrship. 
The minister and some of the more discreet c^ the ruling eld^s 
in districts containing about twenty or thirty congregations were 
to meet once a month as a Classical Pbesbttbry ; the number 
of elders sent by each congregation not to be more than four, nor 
less than two. C^e of the ministers was to act as moderator or 
chairman. Great power was to be given to these Presbyteries. 
They might redress any abuse of any kind that could be construed 
into an ofience against ecclesiastical discipline. They were the 
examiners of persons who were candidates for the ministry, and 
with them it lay to give or refuse ordination. An appeal, however, 
lay from them to the Provincial Assembly, which was to meet 
twice a year, and to consist of two ministers and four ruling elders 
sent from each Classical Presbjrtery in the province. Above all 
was to be a National Assembly, composed of two ministers and 
four ruling elders sent from each Provincial Assembly^ together 
with five learned and godly persons from each of the Universities. 
This was to be the court of final appeal, but it could meet only 
when summoned by parliament. Such was the frame of the 
Presbyterian Church of England which the Puritans would have 
established." — Hunter's Life of Oliver Heywood, page 55. 

Page S.—The Penal Statutes. 

After the king's return in 1660 a Declaration was issued in whidi 
it was conceded, for the sake of pacification, that the ministers 
should be freed from the subscription required by the Canon, and 
the oath of canonical obedience, receive ordinatioo, institntioii» and 
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tboT fuM liiM, and f^jow fStat praCts €f 
obfiped toil; adtiitf liie «K€f liie 

Act €f Unifcnm^ 
tallwliiditkelVdanliai had coecedrfj |ii»rii, ndtaok 
: Ao^liHt 2Mi 1662. In 1663 tiv Coinrcntkle Act wh 
wliicli pffvoibitBd ittfHflice on any wonaip Dot tnal ai tna 
o£ England, mdcr aefcre penalticB'— conviction for taB oiira tnnc 
being visited with U a mt' ' "^*''^ ^ 16^> dnn^ tlie plagne. liie 
Oxfoid Act waa paaaed. vniicn baniued nvc miles from any < 
fate town, all nunisten who relbaed to tdke a certain oalli, 
against the known princqiles of moat Konoonfonnista. 
1 673 tke Teat Act, intended to ezdade Roman GatliQlics from < 
but whicb operated also against all DnsenteiB, by 
an who ac ce t i t ed plaeea of trust, npon giia rdiana and t 
wdl as public s ert auta , the necessity of taking the Lord'a 
in some parish duiidi*— Putly abridged from an excellent Note in 
Ibe Ber. J. J. Tiller's Retro^ect of the Bdigioiia life of England. 
528— 531, fiiit edition. 

Page 9w— Tie Dmarmi PreoMaf qf lie "SOemced" Miudalen. 



The diaries of these men famish grafdiic acooonta of their labori- 
ous actifity amoog the scattered flodcs after they were driven from 
tiieir charge. I copy the following as a specimen from Mr. Honter^a 
Life of Oliver Heywood, page 187: — "On December 31» 1666, 
he set out for Lancashire, baptizing a child at Hahfez by the way, 
and preadung at Rochdale at night. On the next day he was at 
Little Lever, where he met his brother, Mr. Nathaniel Heywood, 
and they preached together at the houses of their three brothers- 
in-law, vdio resided in that neighbomhood, William Whitehead, 
Thomas Crompton, and Samuel Bradley, to a moltitode of auditors. 
On the Monday he went to Bolton, and at night up to High Hor- 
rocks, where he preached on Tuesday all day, returning to Bolton, 
where at night he preadied at the house of George Holt. On 
Wednesday he preached at Thomas Mason's at Little Lever, and 
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at Dight at Peter Heywood's. On Thursday a solemn ftust was 
kept at William Whitehead's. On Friday he went to Manchester, 
and preached at night at the house of Mr. James Hulton of Droils- 
den, an old Commonwealth officer. He passed on to Denton, and 
preached at the chapel on Sunday. On Monday he accompanied 
Mr. Angier to Mobberley to the funeral of old Mrs. Robinson, 
and slept at Knutsford at the house of Mr. Antrobus. He 
remained a day or two at Denton, and on his return dined at 
Mr. Ran's at Ashton-under-Lyne, and lodged at Chadwick-hall, 
which we now find to have been the residence of a relative named 
Edmund Hill." 



Page II. —fFalnuley Chapel 

It is not generally known that the edifice used by the Episco- 
palians of Walmsley, prior to the erection of the present church, 
was built by the Dissenters. In 1713 they founded the present 
Presbyterian chapel and parsonage on land bequeathed to them. 
Mr. Michael Briscoe, the ejected minister, removed to Liverpool, 
and assisted Mr. Thomas Crompton in the ancient chapel at Toxteth 
Park, till his death, September 17th, 1685. 

Page 11.^ Rev. John Tildesleg. 

It was at the parish church, and not at the meeting-house in 
Deansgate, as stated in the text, that Mr. Tildesley preached the 
funeral sermon for Oliver Heywood's father. Mr. Tildesley after 
his ejectment was permitted, as long as Bishop Wilkins lived, to 
occupy the parsonage and preach as lecturer in his church. But 
in 1768 he was indicted for Nonconformity and finally ejected from 
his pulpit. The last six years of his life he spent in retirement 
among his Presbyterian friends. 

In the church yard of Dean, under the old yew tree, are two 
tombstones with the following inscriptions : — 

•• Here lyeth the body of John Tilsley, clerk. Master of Arts, 
and sometimes Vicar of Deane, which was interred the 16th day 
of December, 1684. 
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" Marguet the deaie and predoos wife of John TMej, buried 
April 29th, 1663, a most ▼iituoas woman, in price fiarre above 
rnlHes. Prov. 31. 10." 

Lay}{LIE^ } ABOVE }{^ 



Page 12. — Diredmj for PmbUc Wonhip, 

This thin quarto volmne is little known except to acholara and 
collectors. It is, as its name imports, simply a goide to public 
worship. It consists of directions bothjto ministers and hearers in 
every part of the service. The Litany and forms of prayer. are 
entirely exdaded from it ; the only exceptions being short formulaa 
for baptism, communion, and marriage. The following specimen 
from the commencement will enable the reader to jadge of the 
whole. 

"When the congregation is to meet for public worship, the 
people, having before prepared their hearts thereunto, ought all to 
come and join therdn: not absenting themselves from the public 
ordinances through negligence, or upon pretence of private meetings. 

" Let all enter the assembly, not irreverently, but in a grave imd 
seemly manner, taking their seats or places without adoration, or 
bowing themselves towards one place or other. 

"The congregation being assembled, the minister, after solemn 
calling on them to the worshipping of the great name of God, is 
to begin with prayer. 

"In all reverence and humility acknowledging the incompre- 
hensible greatness and majesty of the Lord, (in whose presence 
they do then in a most special manner appear,) and their own 
vil^iiess, and unworthiness to approach so near him, with their utter 
inability of themselves to so great a work. And humbly beseeching 
him for pardon, assistance, and acceptance in the whole service then 
to be performed ; and for a blessing on that particular portion of 
his word then to be read: and all in the name and mediation 
of Jesus Christ." — ^pp. 9-11. 
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Page 16. — Rev. Richard Goodwin. 

In Bishop Gastrell's "Notitia Cestriencia," Vol. II. is a note, 
by the editor, the Rev. F. R. Raines, M.A. F.S.A. relating to this 
gentleman. 

" Rev. Richard Goodwin, M.A. of Harwood, by will dated the 
27th of August, 1684, gave £5. a year out of his estate of inheri- 
tance in Harwood, to be bestowed upon the poor, sick, or needy, 
well-carried, diligent families, not common beggars, by ten shillings 
a piece, as opportunity should be afforded; but it was not stated 
where the same should be bestowed, and by an arrangement made 
in 1729, £50. was paid by the owner of the estate to the inhabitants 
of Harwood, and £50. to the inhabitants of Bolton, and accepted 
in heu of the annuity. Nothing has been paid to the poor since 
1732. Mr. Goodwin, whilst minister of Cockey chapel, was 
married there on the 3rd of August, 1641, to Sarah, daughter 
of Mr. James Crompton, of Breightmet. This puritanical alliance 
connected him with several nonconformist families. Of his wife's 
sisters, Alice married Mr. Robert Gregg, afterwards Vicar of 
Bolton ; Abigail married Mr. Oliver Heywood ; and Mary married 
Mr. John Okey, whose singularly inscribed grave-stone in Bolton 
church-yard is well known. Mr. Goodwin became Vicar of Bolton 
in 1642, was ejected in 1662, and died in 1685, set. 72." The 
spot in which he was interred has hitherto eluded my search. 
His wife's grave-stone, removed far away from the place where it 
ought to be, bears the following inscription : — 

" Sara Goodwin, Uxor Richardi dilectissima, mater trium 
liberorum (quorum duo juniores ad ejus pedes conquiescunt) 
Feht^ die 18^- 1650 defuncta hie jacet." 



Page 19. — The Founders of Nonconformity in Bolton. 

It will not probably be thought beneath the object of this publi- 
cation to put on record the names of heads of families who are 
incidentally mentioned as giving their support to the cause of dissent 
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in this town during the first period of its history. Unfortonately 
there are no registers, deeds, or records of any kind in existence, 
if we except Mr. Nathaniel Hulton's Bequest, previons to the date 
of the deed by which the Rev. Robert Seddon conveyed the knd 
in Bank Street. 

John Okey, Bolton; Richard Heywood, Little Lever; Peter 

Rothwell, Darcey Lever ; Dnhirst, Bolton ; Crompton, 

Crompton Fold; Adam Ferniside, Little Lever; James Barlow, 
Little Lever; Roger Thropp, Bolton; Thomas Crompton, Breightmet 
Hill; William Crompton, Darcey Lever; William Whitehead, 
Bolton; Francis Critchlaw, Bradshaw Chapel; James Crompton, 
Breightmet; Abraham Crompton, Breightmet; George Holt, Bolton; 
Joseph Moxon, Bolton ; Laurence Crompton ; Joseph Fogg, Darcey 

Lever; Scolcroft, Bolton; Peter Heywood, Little Lever; 

John Andrews, Little Lever; William Whitehead, Little Bolton; 
Thomas Mason, Little Lever; Ralph Whitell, Bolton; James 
Cockerele, Bolton ; Edward Richardson, Tonge ; Thomas Horrocks, 
Bolton ; Joseph Crompton, Haulgh ; Peter finch ; Nathan Doming, 
Great Lever ; John Collyer, Bolton ; Thomas Booth, Great Lever ; 
Nathan Mort, Wharton Hall ; James Seddon, Outwood ; Nathaniel 
Crompton, Bolton; £dward Potter, Bolton; Daniel Hemingway, 
Bolton; Edward Kenyon, Bolton; Nathaniel Entwistle. 

As a pendant to this note, it may not be inappropriate to subjoin 
a list of Initial Letters carved on the doors or seats of the chapel 
in Bank Street. A comparison with the above names may be the 
means of identifying a few of them. R T on either side of armorial 
bearings, with the motto "Da gloria: sol: Deo," carved on a 
seat-door, stands undoubtedly for Roger Thropp. £ R probably 

stand for Edward Richardson, as T M for Thomas and Mary 

Booth, of Great Lever ; E H, M W, A 0-A G, I ^ R I cannot 
with any certainty assign. The date of the chapel is preserved 
on two carvings, I S 1696, and T C 96. The pews were of 
oak, and some of the scrolls and ornaments creditable to the taste 
and execution of the carver. 
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Page IQ. — John 0key*8 Epitaph in Bolton Church-yard. 

"John Okey, the servant of God, was born in London, 1608, 
came mto this town in 1629, married Mary, daughter of James 
Crompton, of Breightmet, 1635, with whom he lived comfortable 
twenty years, and begot 4 sons and 6 daughters. Since then he 
lived sole till the day of his death. In his time were many great 
changes, and terrible alterations — 18 years civil war in England, 
besides many dreadful sea fights — the crown or command of 
England changed 8 times — Episcopacy laid aside 14 years — London 
burned by the Papists, and more stately built again — Germany 
wasted 300 miles — 200,000 murdered in Ireland by the Papists. 
This town thrice stormed — once taken and plundered. He went 
through many troubles and diverse conditions — found rest, joy, 
and happiness only in holiness — the faith, fear and love of God 
in Jesus Christ. He died the 29th of April, and lieth here buried, 
1684. Come Lord Jesus, O, come quickly. Holiness is man's 
happiness." 

The armorial bearings of the family are cut on this and two 
other grave stones. 



Page 19. — TTie Rev, John Lever's Epitaph in Bolton Church-yard. 

" Here lyeth the body of the Rev*- John Leaver, born in this 
town, a faithful Minister of the gospel, who was baptized the Uth 
day of September, 1631, and departed this life the 4th day of 
July, 1692." 



Page 21,-^7710 Rev. Robert Seddon's Ordination. 

Extract from the Cross Street Manuscript, being Records of the 
Meetings of the First Classis from the estabUshment of Presby- 
terianism in 1646 to its overthrow in 1660 : — 

H 
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"90th Meeting, June 13th, 1654.— Mr. Seddon exhihited a 
Testimonial of his being B.A. of Christ College, Cambridge; 
returned his instrument affixed and subscribed ; hath been examined 
in humane learning, in Divinity, in Chronology, and Ecclesiastical 
History ; maintained a dispute on the question— An detur liberum 
arbitrium in spiritualibus, and approved. 

Mr. Seddon was ordained at Gorton according to order, and 

received the testimonial of his Ordination in the usual form, viz : — 

"Whereas, Mr. Robert Seddon, aged about 24 years, hath 

addressed in the Church of Gorton, in the County of Lancaster, 

as by exercise thereof in the Church of Gorton, in the County 

aforesaid set our hands this 14th day of June, anno domini 1654. 

John Anoibr, Moderator, John Walker, 
Richard Heyricke, William Meeke, 

Richard Hollinworth, Edmund Jones, 
John Anqier, Thomas Holland." 

The document when complete, with the blanks filled up, will read 
as follows: — 

" Whereas, Mr. Robert Seddon, aged about 24 years, hath 
addressed [himself unto us authorized by Ordinance of both houses 
of Parliament of the 26th August, 1646, for the ordination of 
Ministers desiring to be ordained a Presbyter, for that he is chosen 
and appointed for the work of the ministry] in the church of 
Gorton, in the county of Lancaster, as by [a certificate now 
remaining with us touching that his election and appointment 
appeareth. And he having likewise taken the national covenant 
before us, and exhibited a sufficient testimonial of his diligence 
and proficiency in his studies and unblameableness of life and 
conversation, he hath been examined according to the rule for 
examination in the said ordinance expressed and thereupon approved. 
And there having been no just exception made against his ordination 
and admission. These may testify to all whom it may concern, that 
upon the 14th day of this month of June, we have proceeded 
solemnly to set him apart to the office of a Presbyter and work 
of the ministry of the gospel by the laying on of our hands, by 
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fasting and prayer, by virtue whereof we do declare him to be a 
lawful and sufficiently authorized Minister of Jesus Christ. And 
having good evidence of his lawful and fair calling not only to the 
work of the ministry but to the] exercise thereof in the church 
of Gorton in the county aforesaid [we do hereby send him thither 
and actually admit him to the said charge to perform all the offices 
and duties of a faithful pastor there exhorting the people in the 
name of Jesus Christ wilhngly to receive and acknowledge him 
as the Minister of Christ, and to maintain and encourage him in 
the execution of his office. That he may be able to give up such 
an account to Christ of their obedience to his ministry as may be 
to his joy and their everlasting comfort. In witness whereof we 
the Presbyters of the First Classis in the county of Lancaster have 
hereunto] set our hands this 14th day of June anno domini 1654. 
John Angier, Moderator, John Walker, 
Richard Heyricke, William Mbeke, 

Richard Hollinworth, Edmund Jones, 
John Angier, Thomas Holland." 

Page 21. — JTie Rev, Robert Seddon's Imprisonments. 

'* He took such a part in behalf of King Charles II. that he was 
forced to escape into Lancashire to Sir George Booth, who rose 
at that time, and was threatened to be carried to London, to be 
tried for his life; but the King's restoration prevented it. On 
coming up to London, after the Revolution, he was apprehended 
as he was preaching in Mr. Baxter's pulpit; and though he had 
before suffered imprisonment from the Cromwellians for his zeal in 
the royal cause, he was committed to gaol. But Judge Hale 
declared the mittimus void, and released him by the sentence of the 
whole court. While he was a prisoner in the Gatehouse, money 
was several times sent to him, but he did not know his benefactors. 
It was said to be from Whitehall. He had acquaintance and good 
interest with many persons of rank, and was generally acceptable 
wherever he came." — Calamy's Nonconformists' Memorial, I. 411, 
Palmer's edition. 
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Page 22. — HU Epitaph in Ringley Church. 

"Here lyeth the body of the Reverend Mr. Robert Seddon, 
preacher of the gospel at Bolton, aged 66, who was interred 
March 25th, ano. dom. 1695. 

" For powerful preachings fervent love and prayer. 

Few to this worthy comparahle were; 

He was a bnrning and a shining light, 

But now to Heaven's gone to shine more bright; 

It's but his dust is hidden in this chest. 

His active part with Seraphims is blest.'' 



Page 28. — Mr. Nathaniel Hulton's Tntstees. 

The original trustees under the Will, bearing date 1691, were 
Edward Richardson, Roger Thropp, Samuel Hayward, Thomas 
Horrocks, George Joseph Moxon, Thomas Wilson, and John Green, 
all Nonconformists, and three of them members of the Bolton 
congregation. 

A fall account of this charity will be found in the Report of the 
Commissioners concerning Charities, 

In the same Report particulars are given of another Charity, left 
by Mrs. Jane Astley, for the benefit of the Bank Street congregation. 



Page 32. — TTie Promncial Assembly. 

As this Meeting was reconstituted it appears to have assembled 
twice a year, in April and August. A sermon was preached. A 
moderator presided over the proceedings, a record of which was 
made by an official scribe. '*The Reformation of Manners," as 
it was called, "formed a prominent subject of the meeting. The 
ministers and delegates from the difierent congregations in the 
county, all of which were expected to be represented, reported the 
immoralities and dissensions of their constituents. Fast, thanks- 
giving, and humiliation days were arranged. The meeting advised 
on the removal of ministers, and were strict in enforcing the 
necessity of ordination. An attempt seems to have been made 
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to establish syaodical bodies, under the title of classes, but without 
success. The old division into nine classes was now diminished to 
four, — Manchester, Bolton, Warrington, and Northern, — which 
sent delegates to the Provincial Meeting." 

Page 33.— 7%e Rev, Robert Seddon*s Deed of Gift, 

There were originally ten trustees to this property — John 
Andrews, Little Lever ; Nathaniel Mort, Wharton Hall, little 
Hulton ; Edward Richardson, Tonge ; Peter Finch, Joseph Cromp- 
ton, Haugh ; Nathan Doming. Great Lever ; John Collyer, Bolton; 
James Seddon, Outwood ; Thomas Booth, Great Lever ; William 
Bridge, Little Bolton. No other appointment of chapel trustees 
took place till this trust was renewed, April 20. 1743. In the 
space which intervened Mr. Seddon's dwelling - house had been 
purchased and rebuilt for a parsonage. The old "mansion" had 
been successively occupied by Mr. Bourn, Dr. Dixon, and Mr. Buck. 

Page 39. — T^ Rev, Samuel Bourn's Sermons, 

The full title of this volume, which is now rarely to be met with, 
is — " Several Sermons preached by the late Reverend Mr. Samuel 
Bourn, of Bolton, Lancashire. 1. The Transforming Vision of 
Christ in the future state, from I John iii. 2. 2. The Believer's 
Hope of this Transforming Vision, the reason and the motive of 
real holiness in the present state, from 1 John iii. 3. To which is 
subjoined, A Character of the late Reverend Mr. Samuel Bourn, 
in a Discourse preached at Bolton by his son Samuel Bourn, soon 
after his father's decease. With the Reverend Mr. Tong*s recom- 
mendatory Preface, and a brief account of the Author's Life. 1722." 

Page 89. — Three Inscriptions on Mr, Bourn and his family, 

'* Here lyeth the bodies of Samuel and Abraham Bourn, interred 
in this chappel April 9th and April 15th, 1701." 

*' Here resteth the body of Joseph Bourn, who died June 17th, 
1701, aged 20 years." 
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" Here lieth the body of Mr. Bourn, who died March 4th 1719, 
in the 73rd year of bis age, having lived near 24 years in Bolton. 
' He hath dispersed, he hath given to the poor. Righteoosness 
endures for ever.' " 

Page 40.— The Rebels in 1715. 

In the year 1715, when the Highland clans rose in favour of the 
Pretender and advanced into Lancashire, the Dissenters throughout 
the north of England were peculiarly obnoxious to the rebels on 
account of their known attachment to the Hanoverian family. 
Their chapels and houses suffered, in many instances, from their 
violence. After the engagement near Preston, in which the minister 
of the Presbyterian congregation at Chowbent rendered such distin- 
guished military service at the head of a troop formed principally of 
the younger members of his flock, amounting to four hundred, (by 
which he acquired the appellation of General Wood,) the rebels who 
escaped determined upon making Manchester their head quarters, 
and to take Chorley and Bolton in their way. The rumour of this 
intention reached Bolton early on Sunday morning. The principal 
Nonconformists were in great consternation at the news lest their 
houses should be attacked and pillaged. Several are reported to 
have applied to Mr. Bourn for permission to conceal their plate 
and other articles of value in the chapel. Mr. Bourn urged the 
probability of the chapel being the first object of attack, but, even 
in that event, it was thought that concealed property would be more 
likely to escape discovery there than in a private dwelling. The 
boards of the communion seat were accordingly removed, and there 
the property was hastily deposited. Before noon it was ascertained 
that the intended route was changed for the more direct road by 
the Four Lane Ends.* 

* In the rising which took place In 1745^ the rebels again passed through 
Chorley, and appear not to have forgotten their old antipathy to the Dissenters* 
Their dislike then shewed itself in rather a different way^ if we may judge 
from the following anecdote related in a letter from the Rev. Samuel Bourn 
to his son Abraham^ ''Your brother Samuel writes that thirty -six rebels 
quartered on Mr. Bent^ the dissenting minister at Chorley, and ate np forty- 
one pounds of cheese before supper." — Tonlmin's Memoirs of Bourn, p. 238. 
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Page 41— i/r. Whision. 

In 1710 Mr, WhiBton was deprived of his professorship of 
mathematics and expelled from the University of Cambridge, in 
consequence of his having declared and published Arian opinions. 
He had been desired to suppress them, though he believed them 
to be true, that the common opinion might go undisturbed; but 
such motives were of no weight with him, compared with the desire 
for the discovery and propagation of truth. In the following reign, 
George I. with whom he was a great favourite, desired him to 
conceal his opinions on account of the odium under which they lay, 
and the disadvantage they were to his worldly interests. He replied, 
*• If Martin Luther had acted so, where would your Majesty have 
been now ? " And upon another occasion. Lord Chief Justice 
King urging him to conform by sa3dng that he might do more good 
in the church, he asked, " Pray, my Lord, in the courts in which 
you preside would such excuses be admitted ? " And the Chief 
Justice confessing that they would not, he said, " Well, then, my 
Lord, supposing God Almighty to be as just in the next world 
as my Lord Chief Justice is in this, where are we then ? " — Mon. 
Rep. xii. 202. 

Page 41. — JTie THniiarian Controversy. 

This controversy properly commenced a few years previously to 
the discussion between Dr. Clarke and his opponents. In 1690, 
Dr. John Wallis, Savilian professor of geometry in Oxford, pub- 
lished a pamphlet, entitled, " The Doctrine of the ever - blessed 
Trinity explained." His explanation amounted to this, "that the 
Trinity was three somewhats, commonly called "persons,** but 
"the true notion and true name of that distinction," he said, "are 
unknown to us. The word persons, when applied to God, is but 
metaphorical, not signifying just the same as when applied to men." 
This tract engaged the author for that and the following year in a 
controversy with the Unitarians ; nor were the Trinitarians more 
satisfied than they were with an explanation which explained 
nothing. In 1691 there issued from the press a new edition of 
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several tracts written by Mr. John Biddle, first published in 1G48, 
and reprinted in 1653. Another publication of the same year was 
"A Brief History of the Unitarians, called also Socinians, in four 
letters to a friend." Dr. Sherlock took up his pen on the Trinita- 
rian side of the controversy in "A Vindication of the Doctrine of 
the holy and ever-blessed Trinity ;" in which he expressly asserted 
that the three persons in the Trinity are three distinct infinite minds 
or spirits, and three individual substances; two of these issuing 
from the Father, and that these three are one by a mutual con- 
sciousness. This tract was intended as an answer to the *' Brief 
History of the Unitarians." Other tracts were published on both 
sides; and one, entitled, "The Acts of Great Athanasius, with 
Notes, by way of illustration on his Creed," in which Dr. Sherlock 
was charged with reviving Paganism by such an explication of the 
Trinity, as undeniably introduced Tritheism, or the doctrine of three 
gods, — an error condemned both before and since the Reformation. 
It was generally acknowledged that Dr. Sherlock had exceeded all 
proper bounds ; and his friends used their influence to induce him 
to be silent in future. In 1693 Dr. South, rector of Islip, in 
Oxfordshire, a man of great talents and learning, attacked Dr. 
Sherlock's book on the Trinity. Dr. South explained the doctrine 
in the common method, that the Deity was one essence and three 
subsistencies. In 1 694 Dr. Sherlock published a defence of himself, 
and charged his opponent with Sabellianism. Dr. South rephed 
in a treatise, entitled, " Tritheism charged upon Dr. Sherlock's new 
notion of the Trinity." Others besides the principals entered into 
the controversy, and some of the most learned of every religious 
party had a share in it. At last it had a temporary suspension, but 
not till the leading disputants in it, Dr. Sherlock and Dr. South, 
had been ridiculed by Mr. Pittis in a popular ballad, called, 

"THE BATTLE ROYAL." 

(TO THE TUNE OP 'A SOLDIER AND A SAILOE.') 

"A Dean and Prebendary — Had once a new vagary: 

And were at doubtful strife. Sir,— who led the better life, Sir, 

And was the better man. 
The Dean he said, that truly — Since Bluff was so unruly. 
He'd prove it to his face. Sir, — That he had the most grace. Sir, 

And so the fight began. 
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*' When Preb. replied, like thunder, — And roar'd out 'twas no wonder. 
Since Gods the Dean had three. Sir, — And more by two than he Sir, 

For he had got but one. 
Now while these two were raging, — And in dispute engaging. 
The Master of the Charter* — Said both had caught a tartar. 

For Gods, Sir, there were none: — 

"That all the books of Moses — Were nothing but supposes; 
That he desery'd rebuke. Sir, — Who wrote the Pentateuch, Sir, 

'Twas nothing but a sham, 
That as for Father Adam, — With Mrs. Eve, liis madam. 
And what the serpent spoke. Sir, — 'Twas nothing but a joke. Sir, 

And well-invented flam. 

** Thus in the Battle Royal, — As none could take denial, 

The dame for which they strove. Sir, — Could neither of them love. Sir, 

Since all had giv'n offence. 
She, therefore, slyly waiting,— Left all three fools a prating. 
And being in a fright. Sir, — Religion took h^r flighty Sir, 
And ne'er was heard of since." 
Abridged from Dr. Toulmin's Historical View of the state of the Protestant 
Dissenters in England, pp. 172-187. 



Page 43. — Dr, Dixon's ancestry. 

It is not known from what family he descended, nor in what 
college he took his degrees. There is among the ministers who 
lost their livings in the county of Durham, one of the name of the 
Rev. Thomas Dixon, ejected from the church at Kellow in a violent 
manner. It is stated that he continued a Nonconformist. f Probably 
this was the father of Dr. Thomas Dixon. 

There is a notice, however, of the Bolton minister in the 
Christian Reformer for December, 1847, page 710, at variance 
with this conjecture. But, if correct, it is diflicult to account for 
his academical honours. 

" Mr. (Dr.) Dixon was the son of a churchman. He studied 
first under Messrs. Cunningham and Chorlton at Manchester, and 

• Dr. Thomas Burnet, who about this time published his Archaeology, in 
which he was charged by some with having impugned and weakened the 
divine truths of the Old Testament. 

t The Nonconformists' Memorial II. 183. — Palmer's second edition. 
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then removed to London. He paid the dotest attentioo to die 
controreny on Nonoonfomutj carried on between Bishop Hoadky 
and Dr. Cakmy. By the friendly introduction of Mr. Conningfaam, 
bis former totor, be bad the benefit of die oooTcrsation and fiiend- 
sbip of Dr. Calamy, and decided witboot bewtation in ^Toor (^ 
moderate Nonconformity. He remoredin 1719 to Bolton-le-Moors, 
in Lancasbire, wbere be performed a triple and extraordinary com- 
bination of duties, hmg at tbe same time pastor of a large congre- 
gation, tbe bead of an academy, and a pbjvidan in considerable 
practice. His degree in medidne be took after bis removal to 
Bolton. He died Angost, 1729." 



Page 44. — Imeriptum on a mural tablet to Dr. Dixon and his $on, the 
Rev. Thomae Dixon, in Bank Street Chapel. 

M. S. 
V. R. Tbo. Dixon A.M. et M.D. 

Qui tantmn in Uteris 

et bumanioribns profectum sacris 

fecit et facile Medicomm 

et Tbeologomm princeps 

haberetur. Obiit 14 Aug. 1729, 

set. 50. 

Nee non V. R. The. Dixon 

Filii qui patris vestigia 

feliciter persequens, non 

annis sed laude plenos. 

Obiit 23 Feb. 1754, set. 33. 

Hajas ecclesise pastores 

fidelissimi bumani 

generis delicise. 

R. Dixon pietatis ergo 

patri et fratri optimo 

de se mentis. 
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Page 47.— The Rev. John Buclc. 

There is no stone to mark the spot where Mr. Buck was deposited. 
The following letter addressed to Mr, Robert Taylor supplies all the 
information we possess concerning his interment. 

••Churwell, July 8th, 1750. 
•• Mr. Robert Taylor, 
" Sir, 

"About one this morning departed this life the 
Rev. Mr. Buck, your late worthy pastor, and it being the inclination 
of Mrs. Buck and sons that he should be interred at Bolton is the 
occasion of this. They desire you'll invite as supporters of the pall, 
the Revs. Mr. Mottershead, Mr. Seddon, Mr. Owen, Mr. Wood, 
Mr. Lord, Knutsford, Mr. Milnes, Stockport, Mr. Valentine, Mr. 
Braddock, Bury, Mr. Dobson, Mr. Bourn; and you are desired 
to prepare hatbands and gloves for the above persons, and have the 
pall ready and the grave made, and request Mr. Mottershead to 
bury the corpse. And they also desire you'll send Jeflfery Smith 
with the hearse and his horses to be here tomorrow night. But if 
you think the hearse not firm, or the horses not able to perform the 
journey, as you are sensible of the weight of the deceased, we 
desire you'll send a messenger back hither directly, and we'll 
prepare one here. We intend to bury the corpse on Tuesday night, 
and on second thoughts, you need not send either hearse or horses. 
We think it best to provide one here. We shall set out early on 
Tuesday morning, and may, perhaps, be at Bolton by six or seven, 
but cannot possibly fix any time. You'll please to provide six or 
eight stout fellows to carry the corpse under the pall as he is very 
heavy. If I have omitted any thing thro' hurry and confusion, 
your own judgment will supply the needful. Pray order the sexton 
to make the grave big enough. You'll please to invite all the above 
persons and give them what is necessary at the house, and customary 
with you, and am, in haste, 

"ly- Sir, ¥'• most humble serv*- 

"D. HORSPBLD." 
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Mr. Mottenhead, being engaged to preach an anniial sermon in 
Cheshire on that day, delegated the moomfol office to his son-in-law 
the Rev. John Seddon. 

Mr. Back had already interred two of his infant children in the 
chapel, of whom a memorial is preserved on a brass • plate with the 
following inscription : — 

" Intos sepolta fuit Maria, Johanis et Sarse Buck filia, nata Aog. 
26, denata Sep. 10, A.D. 1730. Infra reqoiesit Johannes filios 
Jn** et Sarae Back, optimse indohs puerolos, qui fere bimus febri 
dentium. Occabuit Sep. 26. Sepult. 28 A.D. 1733. 

^QniB desiderio sit pudor, ant modus 
Tarn cari capitis I 
Durum ! sed leyius fit patientia 
Quidquid corrigere est nehsJ* 

Page 47. — The Rev. Samuel Bourn to the Rev, Joshua Dobson. 

"Coseley, June 18. 1751. 
** Reverend Sir, 

"In answer to your kind letter of the 12th, 
delivered by Messrs. Laithwaite and Lord, I am free to own that 
I have such a regard to the good people at Bolton, and such an 
opinion of the agreeableness of a minister's situation there, that an 
unanimous invitation thence would deserve to be seriously weighed. 
But since thus far in life I have not acted but upon an invitation 
written and subscribed, and which I look upon not as a matter of 
mere form, but one highly proper in itself; without such a pre- 
requisite I cannot admit the case into deliberation, much less consult 
my friends upon it, or lay it before my people in Birmingham and 
Coseley; which yet justice and prudence would require before I 
brought the affair to an issue, as well as an account of the Dissenting 
contributors, if any be, and of their characters. 

" Notwithstanding these are my sentiments. I have offered to 
these two gentlemen to accompany them back to Birmingham, 
whence through mistake they came, and to call together a few of 
the chiefs there, that upon hearing what they had to say, they, the 
deputies from Bolton, might form some judgment whether it would 
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be worth while to send me a call, or what might probably be the 
issue in case of an harmonious and united one. But as they have 
declined this proposal, you'll not expect, in present circumstances, 
more openness from. Dear Sir, 

** Your affectionate brother and fellow servant, 

"Sam. Bourn." 

Page 54. — The Rev. Thomas Dixon of Norwich, 

The reader may be gratified to hear the opinion of so competent 
a judge as Dr. John Taylor of Norwich, on the qualifications of this 
young man. He thus speaks of him in a letter (penes me) to his 
friend, Dr. Samuel Eaton, of Nottingham, January 30, 1750 : — 

*' Now at last the congregation have agreed to call Mr. Thomas 
Dixon, of Thame, in Oxfordshire, and he has accepted of the call, 
which I hope will turn to good account among us. He's a man 
of good parts, sense, and learning, of an excellent temper, and 
performs well in publick, saving that his pronunciation was not so 
agreeable ; but he improved much while he was among us (a whole 
month) and we doubt not but he will in that, and in every other 
respect, spare no endeavours to render himself acceptable and useful, 
being a serious, good Christian." 

Page 55. — The Rev, John Seddon, Manchester, 

The service rendered by this able and fearless man to the cause 
of Unitarian Christianity has not been sufficiently acknowledged. 
The powers of his mind are well described by his biographer, the 
Rev. Ralph Harrison, in the short memoir prefixed to a posthumous 
volume of his Discourses. " He was a truly Nazarene Christian, 
who openly taught the unity of God and the proper humanity of 
Christ." He was one of the first ministers who advocated these 
doctrines from the pulpit. They who take an interest in the progress 
and history of liberal and enlightened views of religion must greatly 
value this unpretending volume, the title of which is as follows : — 
" Discourses on the person of Christ, on the Holy Spirit, and on 
Self-deception, by the late Rev. John Seddon, Minister of a Dissent- 
ing Society, in Manchester. — 1793." 
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Another remarkable prodaction of the same date and class is 
entitled, *'A View of Christianity, as taught by Christ himself, in 
a series of Sermons, by Samuel Eaton, D.D. — 1776." 



Page 61. — The Rev. John Seddon of Warringtim. 

There is an elegant tribute to the memory of this gentleman, 
under the name of Philander, in Dr. Percival's Father's Instructions, 
concluding with the following inscription : — 

"Near this place 

lie 

The remains 

of 

The Reverend 



Minister of this congregation : 

To which 

He was endeared 

by 

A faithful and affectionate 

discharge 

of 

The pastoral office; 

by 

his cheerful piety, 

universal benevolence, 

extensive knowledge, 

and 

temperate zeal 

for 

civil and religious liberty. 

He died January 22, 1770, aged 45. 

'Heu! Quanto minus est. 

Cum reliquis versari, 

Quam tui 

Meminisse.' " 
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If it was intended to be inscribed upon a monument, as it appears 
to have been, the intention was not executed. But it is embalmed 
in pages more durable than marble — "monumentum sere perennius." 



Page 63. — The Rev, Philip Holland's published worJcs. 

1 On the nature and propriety of public worship. 

2 The importance of Learning, a Sermon preached before an 

Assembly of Ministers in Manchester, May 21, 1760. 

3 On the character, offices, and qualifications of the Christian 

Preacher, in a volume of Three Discourses by William 
Enfield. LL.D. Richard Godwin, and Philip Holland, 1780. 

4 The Charge at the Ordination of the Rev. Philip Taylor, at 

Liverpool, June 21. and of the Rev. Robert Gore, at Man- 
chester, August 23, 1770. 

5 A Sermon at the Ordination of the Rev. Wm. Turner, jun. 1782. 

6 Sermons on Practical Subjects 2 vols. 8vo. 1792. These volumes 

were edited by the Rev. John Holland, and in them are 
included the three first single Sermons. 

Page 64. — Inscription on the Rev, Philip Holland's monument 
in Bank Street Chapel. 

"This monument 

was erected 

by the congregation of Protestant Dissenters 

in Bolton, 

to perpetuate the memory of 

the Rev^ Philip Holland, 

who died Jan^- 2d, 1789, aged 67, 

having been their minister 

33 years." 
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It may not be thought out of place to preserve in these pages 
another somewhat quaint and inflated Inscription, written by his 
nephew, the Rev. John Holland : — 

" How is a good man fallen from the midst of us, 

and a holy man from the congregation of the Lord. 

Little children came unto him, 

and he led them in the way of righteousness. 

Youths admired his learning, 

and the old bore testimony to his wisdom. 

He was versed in the science of Numbers, 

and skilled in the tongues of the Ancients. 

The wise they praised him. 

The poor they blessed him; 

His kindred counted him their glory ; 

His people heard him with the attentive ear ; 

With mild insinuating persuasion. 

Truth dropped from his lip as honey 

from the comb. 

Truly he was generous and delicately- minded, 

loving and being beloved. 

Mourn him ye wise; 

Weep for him ye tender-hearted; 

Record him ye saints from generation to generation. 

Rejoice, ye Christians, 

for he shall rise from the dead, and enter into 

the Kingdom of Heaven." 



Page 64.— 7%e Rw. William Hawkes, 

In the year 1789. when Mr. Hawkes left Bolton, "a number of 
most respectable and intelligent gentlemen in Manchester, from 
their high opinion of his talents and merit, were desirous to have 
the benefit of his instructions as a minister, and with this view 
erected the chapel in Mosley Street, at which he continued to preach 
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from the time it was opened till his death, August 1, 1820."* 
A mural tablet was erected to his memory with the following 
Inscription : — 

M.S. 

Gulielmi Hawkes 

Legis Divinse per XXXI annos 

in his sedibus interpretis 

viri gravis 

Literarum sacrarum doctissimi 

is aliis quae prsecepta virtutis 

in docendo luculenter exposuit 

ea suis ipse moribus 

pulcherrim^ illustravit. 

Natus est IV. id. Febr. A. S. MDCCLIX. 

Decessit Kal. Aug. A. S. MDCCCXX." 

The Mosley Street chapel was sold in the year 1839, and the 
congregation removed to an elegant structure in Upper Brook Street. 



Page 71. — Inscription on the Rev. John Holland's monument. 

The monument consists of a sarcophagus of white marble on a 
slab of black marble, and occupied a place over the pulpit. 

" Inscribed to the memory of 

the Reverend John Holland, 

by the religious society worshipping in this chapel, 

with whom he spent the whole term of his Ministry, 

and who record on this Marble 

their grateful and affectionate remembrance of 

his zeal, his talents, and his virtues. 

Elected Minister of this Chapel A.D. 1789. 

Died 3rd June A.D. 1826." 

• See the Rev. J. Gome's Sketch of the Character of Mr, Hawkes, prefixed 
to two Yolumes of his Sermons, 8to. 1823. 

I 
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Shall I need an apology for introducing here some beautiful 
lines from the pen of one who, "living, honoured him, and 
mourned him dead " ? 

-THE LAST LOOK." 

*' His hour was come, his change was nigh. 

In meek content the sufferer lay, 
A light was beaming in his eye. 

His spirit's cloud had passed away. 

''And who was there to catch that look, 

And feel the sunshine of that light I 
She who his brighter days partook. 

And watch'd him thro' his long dark night. 

''She who for him so long had borne 

The daily war of hopes and fears. 
She who for him so long had worn 

Smiles in her looks — her heart in tears. 

" Mute was his tongue to say he felt 
How strong, how tender was her love; — 

Or tell what hope within him dwelt, 
To bless her in a world above. 

" But from his eyes the meaning broke. 

While fix'd on her their dying gleam ; 
His soul shone forth in that last look. 

And love, thanks, hope, were in the beam ! " 



Page 71.— I%e Rev, John Holland's Publications* 

Address to the Inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood of 
Bolton. 1790. 

Letters to the Inhabitants of Wigan, 1st, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 
9th, 12mo. 1791. — His coadjutors in this work were the 
Rev. Harry Toulmin, the Rev. George Wiche, and Lewis 
Lloyd, Esq. the celebrated banker, then the Presbyterian 
minister at Dob Lane, near Manchester. 

* See Men. Rep. xxi. 430-495. 
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3 A Plan of Lectures on the New Testament, 1794. 

4 A Sketch of a Plan of General History, in a series of Ques- 

tions, 1799. 

5 A Practical Catechism. 

6 Historical and Practical Questions on the Old and New 

Testament. 

7 Essays on History, 1803. 

8 Definitions, Maxims, Proverhs, &c. 2nd edition, 1 804. 

9 Exercises for the Memory and Understanding. 

10 A System of Modern Geography, to which is subjoined a 

Sketch of Ancient Geography. 

11 Sermon— On the Wisdom of God. 1815. 

12 Thoughts on Truth, on Prejudice, and on Sincerity. 

13 Sermon— On the Death of the Rev. Ralph Harrison, 1810. 

14 Sermon— On the Death of Mr. Peter Smith, 1820. 

Page 72. — The Separation. 

This historical account might be deemed incomplete, were I to 
pa$s over this event without noticing it. The separatists met in the 
Cloth Hall for a short time, from the autumn of 1821 to the spring 
of 1822. About that date they purchased the Scotch Chapel in 
Moor Lane for £900. An invitation had been previously accepted 
by the Rev. George Harris to become their minister. Great exer- 
tions were made to liquidate the debt on the Meeting House, and 
large sacrifices were cheerfully submitted to in order to sustain the 
cause. Sunday-schools were established with other useful institu- 
tions. And the Society maintained its existence from 1821 to 1840, 
During that period it enjoyed the services of the following ministers : 

Rev. George Harris, 1822—1825. 
„ John Cropper, M.A. 1826—1832. 
„ William Smith, F.R.S. 1832—1834. 
„ John Thomas Cooper, 1834—1836. 
„ William Maccall, 1837—1840. 
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Page 73. — Further Legislative Enactments in favour of religious freedom. 

The two last acts of justice which the legislature rendered to 
Unitarians, in common with other Dissenters, were — 1st, the 
passing of the Dissenters' Marriage Bill, by which the ceremony of 
marriage could be performed in their own places of worship ; and 
2ndly, the Dissenters' Chapels Bill, by which the title of Unitarians 
to Pre8b3rterian foundations was affirmed. The Act was not limited 
to the relief of property so held by Unitarians. Proceeding upon 
a principle of equity, applicable to all other sects, it confirmed the 
right of the Independents to the numerous chapels and endowments 
of Presbyterian origin which had fallen into their possession. 
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